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HE little Effay on Miracles thrown out carelefly by Mi. 
Hume in his lnquiry concerning Human Underftanding, 

hath, for fome vears, been confidered as the touchftone of wit 
and fubtilty. For this reafon every gentleman of the- facred 
funiion, warmed either by zeal for religion, of ambition to 
difplay his polemical talénts, immediately enters the lifts againft 
the northern champion, and difcovers, after a few flourifhes, 
that the gauntlet was too heavy for his ftrength, or the oppo- 
nent too alert in the ufé of hisweapons. For ourown part, we 
have always confidered this fabje& as merely fpeculative, from 
a conviction that Mr. Hume is too good a politician, and too 
found a philofopher, to attempt overthrowing the religion of 
his country. The Effay on Miracles was aneceffary link of that 
chain of argumentation, formed to afcertain the objects of Hru- | 
man teafon, and to prove, that matters of fact are incapable of 
the fame kind of proof, as propofitions difcoverable by the 
mere operation of thought. If the author hath been feduced 
into couclufions anfavourable to Chriftianity, it appears to have 
been without defign ; and indeed the neceflary confequehn¢e of 
that hypothefis, framed for defcribing, feparating, and claffing 
under-their proper divifions, all the different operations of if- 
telle&t. No man will deny the utility to juft reafoning of ari 
exact analyfis of the powers and capacity of human nature ; 
to effeé&t which was certainly Mr. Hume’s intention, and not to 
fubvert opinions of the laft importance to fociety, whether in a 
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philofophic view they are true or falfe. Inattention to this 
circumflance has raifed a loud cry againft a writer equally un- 
exceptionable in his morals, and refpeétable for his abilities. 
His opponents have not diftinguifhed between an accidental in~ 
ference from a general dotrine, and a fettled purpofe to « fta- 
blifh that inference. Had Mr. Hume’s whole metaphyfical fa- 
brick been ereéted to thew the abfurdity of thofe teflimonies of 
out holy religion, which are deemed infallible, we fhould rea- 
dily affift in pulling down the deceitful ftruéture, which, under 
pretence of enlightening the human mind, only ob{tructed its 
profpect of eternal felicity ; but we entertain very different fen- 
timents of his defign, and perfuade ourfelves that arguments 
which he made ufe of to illuftrate a philofophical hypothefts, 
have been fuppofed, by heated zeal and jealous fuper‘tition, to 
be originally levelled againit religion. It is true, Mr. Hume 
has through all his works expretied himfelf with great freedom 
and boldnefs. He is every where the philofepher, who feeks 
truth without regard to received opinions or prejudices. As an 
hiftorian he unmafks hypocrify, even in the facred function ; 
as a philofopher, he expofes error, without dread of the confe- 
quence ; and we queftion much, whether the liberties he has 
taken with the facerdotal charaéler, have not contributed more 
to ftigmatize him as an enemy to revealed religion, than all 
he has alledged in his Eflays on Miracles and Natural Religion. 
The ingenious critic before us, indeed, abftracts himfelf from 
all confideration of the general tendency of Mr. Hume’s wri- 
tings, and confines his remarks intirely to an accurate fcrutiny of 
the arguments advanced againft miracles, as fupported by tefti- 
mony ; but this likewife is injurious and: unfair to bis author. 
Penetrating and fagacious as Dr. Campbell certainly is, he muft 
confefs there is a wide difference between a corollary and a for- 
mal propofition, at leaft with refpect to the author’s intention ; 
as the latter contains a truth confequential rather on fome par 
ticular ftep of the demonftration, than flowing immediately 
trom the propofition. Thus we obferve in geometry, that many 
important truths arife in the courfe of inveitigation, which 
were never thought ef when the eriginal theorem was pro- 
pounded. The dodior is indeed. too liberal and candid to ap- 
pear influenced by the reflections thrown upon his-own order; 
yet we may conceive that he fmarts under them, from the man- 
ner in which he reprefents the tendency of his author’s do&rine 
in this Eflay, confidered diftin€tly and feparately from any other 
part of his writings. However, we are ready to acknowledge 
that miracles have never-been fo ably defended by any other 
author; and that Mr. Hume hath never been attacked with fo 
much critical precifion, logical fkill, and metaphyfical refine- 
ment, 
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frerit, 4s by this writer, who has certainly dete&ted the eG 
fayift in the abufe of words, io fophiftry, and contradiction, 
though we cannot think he has fuftained his critique with equal 
{pirit throughout. | 

The compliment paid to Mr. Hume io the advertifement is 
genteel. * For my own part (fays the decor) I think it a piece 
of juftice in me to acknowledge the obligations I owe the au- 
thor, before I enter on the propofed examinatioh. I have not 
only been much entertained and inftructed by his works; but 
if I am poffeffed of any talent in abftra@ reafoning, 1 am not 
a little indebted to what he hath written on dbuman nature, for 
the improvement of that talent. If therefore; in this tra&, I 
have refuted Mr. Hume’s Efay, the greater fhare of. the merit 
is perhaps to be afcribed to Mr. Hume himfelf: The compli- 
ment which the Ruffian monarch, after the famous battle of 
Poltowa, paid the Swedifh generals, when he gave them the 
honourable appellation of his mafers in the art of war, 1 may; 
with great fincerity, pay my acute and ingenious adverfary.’ 

He affirms, that the effayilt’s defign is to prove, that miracles 
which have not been the objects of our fenfes, at leaft fuch as 
are reported to have been pefformed in atteftation of any reli- 
gious fyftem, cannot reafonably be admitted or credited on the 
teftimony of others ; but Mr. Hume, we apprehend, has made 
a diftinétion which mutt have wilfully efcaped his critic. Speak- 
ing of the Recueil des Miracles of the abbé Paris; he obferves, 
that there runs through the whole account of thefe modern mi- 
racles a ridiculous comparifon with thofé of our Saviour; the 
abbé afferting, that the evidence for the latter is equal to that 
for the former. ‘ As if (fays the eflayift) the tefimony of men 
could ever be put in the balance with that of God himfeif, who con- 
ducted the, pen of the infpired writers.” Does not this plainly im- 
ply that Mr. Hume manifeftly difcriminates between mere hu- 
man teftimony, and that of our Saviour or his apoftles ? 

The effayitt’s general argumeft is thus compendized by his 
eritic. ‘ Experience is our only guide in reafoning concerning 
matters of faét. Experience is in fome things variable, in fome 
things uniform. <A variable experience gives rife only to pro- 
bability ; an uniform experience amounts to a proof. Proba- 
bility always fuppofes an oppofition of experiments and obfer=. 
vations, where the ene fide is found to overbalanee the other, 
and to produce a degree of evidence proportioned tothe fupe- 
ridrity. In fuch cafes we muft balance the oppofite experi- 
ments, and deduét the leffer number from the greater, in order 
to know the exaét force of the fuperior evidence. Our belief 
or affurance of any fa& from the report of eye-witneffes, is 
derived from no other principle than experience; that is, our 
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ebfervation of the veracity of human teftimony, and of the 
ufual conformity of. fa&ts to the reports of witnefles. Now if 
the fa& attefted partakes. of the marveilous, if it is fuchras has- 
feldom fallen under our obfervatior, here is a conteft of two 
oppofite experiences, of which the one deftroys the other, as 
far as its force pces, and the fuperior can only operate on the 
mind by the force which remains. ‘The very fame principle of 
experience, which gives us acertain degree of aflurance, in the 
teftimony of witnefles, gives us alfo, in this cafe, another de- 
gree of affurance, apainft the fact which they endeavour to 
eftablith ; from which contradiion, there neceffarily arifes a 
counterpoife, and mutual deftrution of belief and authority.. 
Further, if the fac& affirmed by the witneffes, inftead of being 
only marvellous, is really miraculous ; if befides, the teftimony. 
confidered apart:and in itfelf, amounts to an entire proof; in 
that cafe there is proof againft proof, of which the ftrongef 
muft prevail, but ftill with a diminution of its force, in pro- 
portion to that of its antagonift. A miracle is a violation of 
the laws of nature; and as-a firm and unalterable experience 
has eftablifhed thefe laws, the proof againft a miracle from the 
very nature of the faét, is as entire, as any argument from ex- 
perience can poflibly be imagined. And if fo, ’tis an undeni- 
able confequence, that it cannot be furmounted by any proof 
whatever from teftimony. <A miracle therefore, however at- 
tefted, can never be rendered credible, even in the loweft de- 
grec.” 

In oppofition to this the critic proves that teftimony has a 
natural and original influence on belief, antecedent to expe- 
rience ; and that there is the ftrongeft prefumption in us fa- 
vour, until it is properly refuted by the teftimony of our own: 
fenfes ; that Mr. Hume’s fuppofition, that contrary obferva- 
tions have.a greater weight in oppofing teftimony than commom 
fenfe, and the acknowledged principles of human reafon will- 
admit, is falfe ;: and that the rule laid down by the effayift, for. 
balancing contrary evidences, and judging of their fuperiority,. 
is amere fophifm. All thefe points are handled in fo clear and. 
mafterly a manner, that we may venture to pronounce Mr. 
Hume, with all his fubtilty, will not be able to elude the force 
of the critic’s argument ; nay more, that he. has candour and 
good fenfe enough to acknowledge his ofvn miftake. This is 
the fubftance of the firlt fe€tion, which is fo peculiarly clofe in: 
the mode of reafoning, as not to admit of being epitomized,. 
though the following fhort extract from a note may furnifh a 
fpecimen of the doétor’s acutenefs. ‘ I fhall here take the h- 
Berty (fays he) to corre& an overfight in the effayift, who al- 
ways fuppofes, that where contrary evidences muft be balanced,. 
the 
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$he probability lies in the remainder or furplus, when the lefs 
number is fubtraéed from the greater.. The probability doth 
not confift in the furplus, but in the ratio, or geometrical 
proportion, which the numbers on the oppofite fides bear to 
each other. J explain myfelf thus. dn favour of one fuppofed 
event, there are 100 fimilar inftances, againét it 50. In another 
cafe under confideration, the favourable inftances are 60, -and 
only 10 unfavourable. Tho’ the difference, or arithmetical 
proportion, which is 50, be the fame in both cafes, the proba- 
bility is by no means equal, as the author’s way of reafoning 
unplies. The.probability of the firft event is as 100 to 50, or 
2to1. The probability of the fecond is as 60 to 10, or 6'to 
1. Confequently on comparing the different examples, tho’ 
‘both be probable, the fecond is thrice as probable as the firft.’: 

In the fecond fe&ion the effavilt is charged with ambiguity in 
the ufe of terms, and fallacy in his confequent argumentation. 
The word experience, he fays, mutt be underftood by the ef- 
fayilt to mean ferfonal experience; otherwife his making tefti- 
mony derive its light from an experience which derives its light 
from teftimony, would be introducing what logicians term a 
ircle in caujes. *%t would exhibit the fame things alternately, 
as caufes and effe&ts of each other. Yet nothing can be more 
limited, than the fenfe which is conveyed under the term expe- 
rience, in the firft acceptation. The mereft clown or peafant 
derives incomparably more knowledge from teltwmony, and the 
communicated experience of others, than in the longeft life 
he could have amaffed out of the treafare of his own memory. 
Nay, to fuch a fcanty portion the favage himfelfis not confined. 
df that therefore muft be the rule, the only rule, by which 
every teftimeny is ultimately to be judged, our belief in mat- 
tersof fa& muft have very narrow bounds. No tefitmony ought 
to have any weight with us, that doth not relate an event, fimi- 
lar at leaft to fame one obfervation, which we ourfelves have 
had accefs to make. 

‘ The author himfelf, (proceeds the critic) is aware of the 
confequences ; and therefore, in whatever fenfe he ufes the 
term experience in propefing his argument ; in profecuting it, 
he with great dexterity fhifts the fenfe, and ere the reader is 
apprifed, infinuates another. ‘*’Tis a miracle (fays he), that 
a dead man fhould come to life, becaufe that has never been 
obferved in any age or country. ‘There mutt thercfore be an 
uniform experience againft every miraculous event, otherwife 
the event would not merit that appellation.” Here the phrafe, 
an uniform extericace againf? an event, in the lateer claufe, is im- 
plicitly defined in the former, not what has never been obferved 
By ys, but (mark his words) «w/et*has never been obferved iN 
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ANY AGE OR counTRY. Now, what has been obferved, and 
what has not been obferved, in all ages and countries, pray how 
can you, Sir, or I, or any man, come to the knowledge of ? 
Only 1 fuppofe by teftimony, oral or written. The perfonal} 
experience of every individual is limited to but a part of one 
age, and commonly toa narrow fpotof one country. If there 
be any other way of being made acquainted with fads, ’tis ta 
me, 1 own, an impenetrable fecret; 1 have no apprehenfion of 
it. If there be not any, what fhall we make of that cardinal] 
point, on which his argument turns? ’Tis in plain language, 
** Teftimony is not intitled to the leaft degree of faith, but as 
far as it is fupported by fuch an extenfive experience, as if we 
had not had a previous and independent faith in teftimony, we 
could never have acquired, ” 

‘ How natural is the tranfition from one fophifin to another ! 
You wil! foon be convinced of this, if you but attend a little to 
the ftrain of the argument. ‘* A miracle (fays he) isa viola- 
tion of the laws of nature ; and as a firm and unalterable ex- 
perience hath eftablifhed thefe Jaws, the proof againft a mira- 
cle is as entire, as any argument from experience can poflibly be 
imagined.” Again, ** As an uniform experience amounts to a 
proof, there is here a direét and full proof, from the nature of 
the fa&t, againit the exiftence of any miracle.” 1 muft once 
more afk the author, What is the precife meaning of the words 
firm, unalterable, uniform? An experience that admits no ex- 
ception, is furely the only eaperienee, which can with propriety 
be termed uniform, firm, unalterable. Now fince, as was re- 
marked above, the far greater part of this experience, which 
comprifeth every age and every country, mutt be derived to 
us from teftimony; that the experience may be frm, uniform, 
ynalterable, there muft be no contrary teftimony whatever. Yer 
by the author’s own hypothefis, the miracles he would thus 
confute, are fupported by teflimony. At the fame time, to 
give ftrength to his argument, he is under a neceffity of fup- 
pofing, that there is no exception from’ the teftimonies againft 
them. Thus he falls into that parallogifm, which is called 
begging the queflion. What he gives with one hand, he takes 
with theother. He admits, in opening his defign, what in his 
argument he implicitly denies. 

* But that this, if poffible, may be ftil] more manifeft, let us 
attend a little to fome expreffions, which one would imagine he 
had inadvertently dropt. ‘* So long (fays he) as the world en- 
dures, I prefume, will the accounts of miracles and prodigies 
be found in all profane hiftory.” Why does he prefume fo? A 
man fo much attached to experience, can hardly be fufpected tq 
have any other reafon than this ; becaufe fuch accounts have 
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fiitherto been found in all the hiftories, profane as well as fa-. 
cred, of times paft. But we need not recur to an inference to 
obtain thisacknowledgment. It is often to be met with in the 
effay. In one place we-learn, that the witneffes for miracles 
are an infinite number; in another, that all religious records 
of whatever kind abound with them. I leave it therefore to 
the author toexplain, with what confiftency he can affert, that 
the laws of nature are eftablifhed by an uniform experience, 
(which experience is chiefly the refult of teftimony) and.at the 
fame time allow, that:almoft all human hiftories are full of the 
‘relations of miracles and prodigies, which are violations of thofe 
laws. Here is, by his own confeflion, tefiimony againft tefti- 
mony, and very ample on both fides. How then can one fide 
claim a firm, uniform, and unalterable fupport from tefti- 
mony ?” 

In a word, all that he advances in this fection is clear, man- 
ly, and fatisfactory ; it appears like cavilling at terms on a flight 
perufal; but the attentive reader.cannot fail of conviction, that 
the effayift’s reafoning, founded upon the ambiguous fenfe, in 
which he ufes the word experience, includes a petitio principii, or 
the fuppofition ef a fundamental point of his argument which 
cannot be admitted ; that he has recourfe to diftin&tions with- 
outa difference, and fubtleties without end; and that notwith- 
{tanding the excellency of Mr. Hume’s genius, and the. clear- 
nefs of his underftanding, the love of novel fyftems, and pe- 
culiarity, hath feduced him into refinement, paradox, fophifm, 
and error. 

In the fucceeding feftion the critic undertakes to prove, that 
the effayift himfelf hath renounced his favourite argument. 
‘ If to acknowledge (fays the doctor) that there may be mira- 
cles which admit of proof from human teftimony; if to ac- 
knowledge, that fach miracles ought to be received, not as 
probable only, but as abfolutely certain; or, in other words, 
that the proof from human teflimony may be fuch, as that all 
the contrary uniform experience, fhould not only be overba- 
lanced, bur, to ufe the author’s exprefiion, fhould. be annihi- 
lated; if fuch acknowledgments as thefe, are fubverfive of his 
own principles; if by making them, he abandons his darling 
argument ; this ftrange part the eflayift evidently acts.’ 

To prove this contradi@ion in Mr. Hume, he quotes the fol- 
lowing paffage from a note tothe eflay. 

‘* Suppofe all authors in all languages agree, that from the 
firft of January 1600, there was a total darknefs over the whole 
earth for eight days ; fuppofe that the tradition of this extra- 
ordinary event, is {till ttrong and lively among the people; 
that all travellers, who return from foreign countsies, bring us 
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accounts of the fame tradition, without the leaft variation or 
contradiftion : *tis evident, that our prefent philofephers, in- 
itead of doubting of that fac, aught to receive it for certain, 
and ought to fearch for the caufes, whence it might be de- 
rived.” 

Upon this paffage the critic’s obfervation is fhrewd: * Conld 
one imagine (fays he) that the perfon who had made the above 
acknowledgment, a perfon too who is juftly allowed by all 
who are acquainted with his writings, to pofiefs uncommon pe- 
netration and philofophical abilities, that this were the fame in- 
dividual, who had fo fhort while before afirmed; that ‘* ami- 
racle,” or a violation of the ufual courfe of nature, “ fupported 
by any buman teitimony, is more properly a fubject of derifion 
than of argument ;” who had infifted, that ‘* it is not requi- 
fite, in order to reje& the fa&, to be able accurately to difprove 
the teftimony, and to trace its falfehood ; that fuch an evidence 
carries falfehood on the very face of it ;” that ‘* we need but 
oppofe even toa cloud of witnefles, the abfolute impofhbility, 
or, (which is all one,) miraculous nature of the events, which 
they relate; that this in the eyes of all reafonable people, will 
alone be regarded as a fufficient refutatian ;” avd who finally, 
te put an end to all altercation on the fubjeét, had pronounced 
this cracik, ** No testimony For ANY KIND OF MIRACLE 
CAN EVER POSSIBLY AMOUNT TO A PROBABILITY, MUCH LESS 
TO A PROOF.” Wasthere ever a more glaring contradiction ? 

‘Yet for the event fuppofed by the eflayift, the teftimony, in 
his judgment, would amount to a probability ; nay to more than 
a probability, to a proof; let not the reader be aftonithed, or 
if he cannot fail to be aftonifhed, let him not be incredulous, 
when I add, to more than a proof, more than a full, entire, 
and direét proof; for even this I hope to make evident from 
the author’s principles and reafcning. ‘* And even fup- 
pofing,” fays he, that is, granting for argument’s fake, ** that 
the teftimony for a miracle amounted to a proof, ’twould be 
oppofed by another proof, derived from the very nature of 
the faét, which it would endeavour to eftablifh.” Here is 
then, by his own reafoning, proof againft proof, from which 
there could refult no belicf or opinion, unlefs the one is con- 
ceived to be in fome degree fuperior to the other. ‘* Of which 
proofs (fays he) the ftrongeft muft prevail, but ftill with a di- 
minution of its force, in proportion to that of its antagonift.” 

Before the author could believe fuch a miracle as he fuppofes, 
he muft at leaft be fatisfied, that the proof of it fiom tefti- 
mony is ftronger than the proof againft it from experience, 
That we may form an accurate judgment of the itrength he 
here imputes to teftimony, let us confider what, by his own ac- 
count, 
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count, is the ftrength of the oppofite proof from experience. 
** A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature ; and as a firm: 
and unalterable experience has ¢ltablithed thef¢ Jaws, the proof 
again{t a miracle, from the very nature of the fa&, is as entire, 
as any argument from experience can paflibly be imagined.” 
Again, ‘“ As an uniform experience amounts to a proof, there 
is here a dire and full proof, from the nature of the fa&t, againit 
the exifteaceof any miracle.” The proof then which the ef- 
fayift admits from teftimony, is, hy his own eftimate, not only 
fuperior to a dire and full proof ; but even fuperior to as ¢x- 
jirea proof, as any argument from experience can poffibly be 
imagined. Whence, 1 pray, doth teftimony acquire fuch ama- 
zing evidence? ‘* Teftimony (fays the author) bath no evi- 
dence, but what it derives from experience. ‘Thefe differ from 
each other only as the fpecies from the genus,” Put then for, 
teftimony, the word experience, which in this cafe is equivalent, 
and the conclufion will run thus : Here is a proof from experience, 
ewhich is fuperior to-as entire @ proof from experience, as can poffibly 
be imagined, This deduction trom the author’s words, the rea- 
der will perceive, is ftritiy logical. What the meaning of it 
is, 1 leave to himfelf to explain,’ 

Hence he infers, that either Mr. Hume’s principles condema 
his method of judging, with regard to miraculous faés, or, on 
the contrary, that his method of judging fubverts his princi- 

les. 
' After pointing out, in the fourth feéion, certain incon- 
fiftencies in Mr. Hume’s relation cf the miracles of the abbé 
Paris, and his general principles, the critic makes fome very 
judicious remarks on the different degrees of credit due to mi- 
racles, performed with a view to eftablifh a certain religion, and 
miracles performed in fupport of a religion already received and 
e{tablifhed. Thewhole defign of this fection is to demonftrate, 
that there is no peculiar prefumption againft fuch miracles as 
are faid to have been wrought in fupport of religion ; which 
point the critic hath fuccefsfully laboured, and indeed efta- 
blithed, to our fatisfa@tion, only by a few pertinent and juft 
diftin@lions. We cannot fay much in favour of the argument 
for the truth of the miracles wrought in fupport of Chriftianity, 
deduced trom the dignity of the end, unlefs the critic had frit 
explained the impenetrable views of Providence. Whether the 
jnterpofition of the Deity was requifite on this occafion, or 
whether it was at all exerted, is the queftion in debate. We 
therefore apprehend the critic has ftumbled upon the fame jpes?- 
tio principii, of which he lately accufed his adverfary; and that 
the fifth fection might be entirely omitted, without preindice to 

his defign of sincicating miracles. 
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In the next fection he falls with fmartnefs and humour upon 
that rule of Mr. Hume’s, that the probability of the fa& is in 
the inverfe ratio of the quantity of miracles it contains. *¢ { 
weigh (fays the effayitt) the one miracle againft the other, and 
according to the fuperiority which I difcover, 1 pronounce my 
decifion, and always reje&t the greater miracle.’ On the other 
hand, the ciitic is of opinion the greater miracle is more wor-: 
thy of belief, becaufe it is more worthy of the interpofition of 
the Deity ; « for if the laws of nature are to be fufpended, it 
is probable it would be rather for the raifing a fhip or houfe 
into the air by an invifible agent, than for the raifing a feather.’ 
He then humouroully afks the effayift, by what criterion or 
meafure he can judge of the quantity of a miracle? and re- 
duces Mr. Hume’s whole argument to this abfurdity, which he 
draws up by combining different paffages, and the fame words 
taken in different meanings. 

«The plain confequence is, andit is a GENERAL MAXIM, 
worthy of our attention, That NO TESTIMONY IS SUFFICIENT 
TO ESTABLISH A MIRACLE 3; UNLESS THE TESTIMONY BE OF 
SUCH A KIND, THAT ITS FALSEHOOD WOULD BE MORE |M- 
PROBABLE, THAN THE FACT WHICH IT ENDEAVOURS TO 
ESTABLISH.” 

The firft part of the differtation having dete&ted the effayift 
in fome contradi¢tions, and proved not only many of his affer- 
tions falfe, but his very principle fophiftical, the do€tor pro-. 
ceeds in the fecond part to demonttrate, that the religion of 
Chrift is the only seligion extant, that can juftly be faid to be 
founded on miracles; and hence he infers, that there is no pre- 
fumption arifing from the hiftory of mankind, to invalidate the 
argument from miracles in defence of Chriftianity. 

The remainder of this performance is taken up in proving, 
that no miracles faid to have been wrought in ancient or mo- 
dern times, are fubverfive of the miracles wrought in favour of 
Chriftianity ; that the pagan and popifh miracles related by 
Mr. Hume, ferve only to fet off the luftre of the Chriftiaa mira- 
cles ; and that, abftraéting from the evidence of particular faéts, 
we have the moft direct teftimony that miracles have been actually 
wrought in certain ages of the world. To this is added a de- 
fence of the Pentateuch, which evinces the learning, the piety, 
and the good fenfe of this northern divine, whofe performance 
will yield equal profit and entertainment to the attentive rea- 
der. Upon the whole, however, he is greatly inferior to his 
adverfary in point of fine writing; but though more dry and 
fcholaftic, may juftly be confidered as one of the moft able 
defenders of the evidence for Chriftianity, 
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Art. II. 4 careful and firi& Enquiry into the modern prevailing 
Notions of that Freedom of Will, which is Juppofed to be effentiaf 
to Moral Agency, Vertue and Vice, Reward and Punifbment, Praife 
and Blame. By Jonathan Edwards, 4. M. Paffor of the Church 
in Stockbridge. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Field. 


Hy APPiLy for common fenfe, all the knotty queftions 

concerning liberty, neceflity, free will, moral agency, and 
efficacious grace, are totally banifhed from philofophy and 
theology, or at leaft difencumbered from that chaos and confu- 
fion of terms, and ambiguity of words, in which all mean- 
ing was buried, and buman reafon extinguifhed. The long 
duration of controverfies hitherto undecided, furnifhes undeni- 
able proof, either that the parties did not underftand each other, 
or that the queftions exceed all the fkill of philofophy. It is 
not poffible, perhaps, to reconcile the indifference and\contin- 
gency of human aéction, with the prefcience of the deity, to 
defend abfolute decrees, and yet free the deity from being the 
author of fin, or to explain in a fatisfa&tory manner, how the ° 
deity can mediately difpofe of all the aétions of men, without be. 
ing the author of fin and moral evil. To determine thefe 
queftions by examining the faculties of the foul, and the at- 
tributes of the deity, ferves no other purpofe than to involve 
the mind in perplexity, and the difpute in obfcurity. Thefe 
are myifteries which confound the wifdom of the wife, and will 
be the eternal fource of debate, unlefs mankind would refolve 
to proceed by a method better fuited to the united powers of 
reafon, and the weaknefs of the human faculties, by tracing 
the operations of unintelligent matter, and forming an idea of 
caufation and neceflity, from the conftant union of fimilar ob- 
jeéts, and the fubfequent inference of the mind from one to 
another. This method has been propofed by a celebrated mo- 
dern philofopher, and we muft confefs we think it the only 
means of ridding the debate of quibble, reducing terms to a 
precife meaning, and reafoning from clear definitions, inftead 
of wrangling about ambiguous words. 

Our learned author is neverthelefs of a different opinion, and 
undertakes to make all thofe points, which have puzzled the 
reftof mankind, as plain as the road from Shoreditch to Hack- 
ney. He vindicates the principles of Calvin againft the objec- 
tions of the Arminians, and other fe&s, and enters upon 
thofe {cholaftic diftinétions, and abftraéted fubtilties, in which, 
about a century and half. fince, confitted all philofophy. He 
proves, after his manner of deducing proofs, that God’s moral 
government over the world, his treating mankind as moral 

agents, 
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agents, and making them the objects of his commands, coun- 
fels, expoftulations, calls, promifes, menaces, rewards and 
punithments, is perfectly confiftent with a determining difpofal 
of all events, and a neceflary fixednefs of all aétions. He fur- 
ther vindicates the doétrine broached by Calvin, of the total 
corruption and depravity of human nature, by which men are 
abfolutely difqualified from performing one good or acceptable 
action in the fight of God, without the interpofition of fove- 
reign grace, and the mediation of Jefus Chrift; which doctrine 
he endeavours to reconcile with free agency. He makes light 
of all the objections to efficacious grace, and proves the grace 
of the Almighty in the.converfion of a finner, to be not only eff- 
cacious but irrefftible. That the reader unaccuitomed to logo- 
machy, may better waderftand the meaning of thefe terms, we 
muft obferve it has beén objected to this irrefiftible converfion, 
that it is irreconcileable with the freedom of will, and repug- 
nant to the nature of virtue, that it fhould be wrought in the 
heart by the determining power of another; but our learned 
paftor infilts, that free agency does not neceflarily imply a free- 
dom of will, or confift in a felf-determining power, by a fpe- 
cies of theological cafuittry above our comprehenfion. No fuch 
liberty or freedom he thinks is neceflary to conftitute virtue. 

The ftate or act of the will may be the virtue of the fubjed, 

tho’ it be not from felf-determination, but from the determina- 

tion of an iatrinfic caufe, which makes the event morally necef- 
fary to the fubje&t. Nothing, according to this divine, in the 

acts of human will are contingent, but every event is neceflary 

by a moral neceffity. He is of opinion, that the doGrine of an 

univerfal determining Providence follows from the do&rine of 
neceflity ; and that God, in his providence, decifively orders all 

the volitions of moral agents. In men’s virtuous volitions God 

aéts by pofitive influence, not by permiffion ; and hence he in- 

fers, that God gives virtue, holinefs, and converfion to finners, 

by an influence which determines the effe&t to follow from a 
moral neceffity. 

All this, we muft own, is to us utterly incomprehenfible, 
efpecially from the tedious dry manner in which Mr. Edwards 
has demonftrated thefe propofitions; but that the reader may 
judge for himfelf, we fhall exhibit the moft favourable fpeci- 
men we can fele& of his mode of argumentation. To prove 
that God’s prefcience is inconfiftent with fuch a volition of mo- 
ral agents, as implies no neceffity (a pofition in itfelf almoft 
unintelligible) the author lays down the fubfequent, not more 
intelligible demonitration. 

‘ "Tis very evident, with regard to a thing whofe exiftence 
is infallibly and indiffolubly conne&ted with fomething which 
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already hath, or has had exiftence, the exiftence of that thing 
fs neceflary. Here may be noted, 

« 1, Lobferved before, in explaining the nature of neceffity, 
that in things which are paft, their paft exiftence is: now nece& 
fary : having already made fure of exiftence, ’tis too late for 
any poffibility of alteration in that refpect: *tis now impoffible, 
that it fhould be otherwile than true, than that thing has ex- 
ifted. 

‘ 2. If there be any fuch thing as a divine foreknowledge 
of the volitions of free agents, that foreknowledge, by the 
fuppofition, is a thing which already 4as, andlong ago bad ex- 
iftence; and fo, now it’s exiftence is neceflary ; it is now ut+ 
terly impoffible to be otherwife, than that this foreknowledge 
one, be, or fhould have been. 

« 3. Tis alfo very manifeft, that thofe things which are ia- 
diffolubly connected with other things that are neceffary, are 
themfelves necefflary. As that propofition whofe truth is ne- 
ceflarily connected with another propofition, which is neceffa- 
vily true, isitfelf neceffarily true. To fay otherwife, would be 
a contradiétion : it would be in effect to fay, that the connec- 
tion was indiffoluble, and yet was not fo, but might be broken. 
If that, whofe exiftence is indiffolubly connected with fomething 
whofe exiftence is now neceflary, is itfelf not neceffary, then 
it may po/sb/p not exif, notwithftanding that indiffoluble con- 
nection of its exiftence. Whether the abfurdity ben’t glar- 
ing, let the reader judge. 

«4. ’Tis no lefs evident, that if there be 2 full, certain, and 
infallible foreknowledge of the future exiftence of the volitions 
ef moral agents, then there isa certain infallible and indiffolu- 
‘ble connection between thofe events and that foreknowledge ; 
and that therefore, by the preceding obfervations, thofe events 
are neceflary events ; being iafallibly and indiffobubly connected 
with that whofe exiftence already is, and fo is now neceflary, 
and can’t but have been. 

‘ To fay, the foreknowledgeis certain and infallible, and yet 
the connection of the event with that foreknowledge is not in+ 
diffoluble, but diffoluble and fallible, is very abfurd. To af- 
firm it, would be the fame thing as tu affirm,. that there is no 
neceflary conne&tion between a propofition’s being infallibly 
known to be true, and its being-true indeed. So that it is per- 
fe&tly demonftrable, that if there be any infallible knowledge 
of future volitions, the event is secefary; or, in other words, 
that it ‘is impofsb/e but the event fhould come to pafs. . For if it 
ben’t impofiible but that it may be otherwife, then it is not im- 
poffible but that the propofition which affirms its future 


coming to pafs, may not now be true. But how abfurd is that, , 
on 
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on the fuppofition that there is now an infallible knowledge 
(i. e. Knowledge which it is impoffible fhould fail) that it is 
true. ‘There is this abfurdity in it, that it is not impoffible but 
that there now fhould be no truth in that propofition, which is 
now infallibly known to be true. 

‘11. That no future event can be certainly foreknown, whofe 
exiltence is contingent, and without al] neceffity, may be proved 
thus : ’tis impoflible for a thing to be certainly known to any 
intelle& without evidence. To fuppofe otherwife, implies a 
contradiction : becaufe for a thing to be certain!y known toany 
underftanding, is for it to be evident to that underftanding ; 
and for a thing to be evident to any underftanding, is the fame 
thing, as for that underftanding to /ee evidence of it: but no 
underftanding, created or increated, can fee evidence where there 
isnone: for that isthe fame thing, as to fee that to be, which 
is not. And therefore, if there be any truth which is abfo- 
lutely without evidence, that truth is abfolutely unknowable, in« 
fomuch that it implies a contradi&tion to fuppofe that it is known. 

« But if there be any future event, whofe exiftence is con- 
tingent, without all neceffity, the future exifience of the event 
is abfolutely without evidence. If there be any evidence of it, it 
muft be one of thefe two forts, either felf-evidence, or proof ; 
for there can be no other fort of evidence but one of thefe two; 
an evident thing muft be either evident im it/e/f, or evident iz 
Something elfe ; that is, evident by connection with fomething 
elfe. But a future thing, whofe exiftence is without all necef- 
fity, can have neither of thefe forts of evidence. It can’t be 
Jelf-evident : for if it be, it may be now known by what is now 
to be feen in the thing itfelf; either it’s prefent exiftence, or 
the neceflity of it’s nature : but both thefe are contrary to the 
fuppofition. It is fuppofed, both that the thing has no pre- 
fent exiftence to be feen; and alfo that it is not of fuch a na- 
ture as to be neceffarily exiftent for the future: fo that its future 
exiftence is not felf-evident. And /econdly, neither is there any 
proof, ot evidence in any thing elfé, or evidence of connection 
with fomething elfe that is evident ; for this alfo is contrary to 
the fuppofition. ’Tis fuppofed, that there is now nothing ex- 
iftent, with which the future exiftence of the contingent event is 
connected. For fuch a conneétion deftroys its contingence, and 
{uppofes neceflity. Thus ’tis demonftrated, that thereis in the 
nature of things abfolutely no evidence at all of the future ex- 
iftence of that event, which is contingent, without all necef- 
fity (if any fuch event there be) neither felf-evidence nor proof. 
And therefore the thing in reality is not evident; and fo can’t 
be feen to be evident, or, which is the fame thing, can’t be 


known. 
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© Let us confider this in an example. Suppofe that five thou+ 
fand feven hundred and fixty years ago, there was no other Be- 
ing but the Divine Being ; and then this world; or fome par- 
ticular body or fpirit, all at once ftarts out of nothing into be- 
ing, and takes on itfelf a particular nature andform; allio 
cbfolute contingence, without any concern of God, or any other 
caufe, in the matter; without any manner of ground or reafos 
of it’s exiltence ; or any dependence upon, or connection at all 
with any thing foregoing. f fay, that if this be fuppofed, there 
was no evidence of that event before-hand. There was no evis 
dence of it to be feen in the thing itfelf ; for the thing irfelf, as 
yet, was not. And there was no evidence of it to be feen ix 
any thing elfe; for evidence in fomething elfe, is conneBion with 
fomething elfe : but fuch conneétion is contrary to the fuppo- 
fition. There was no evidence before, that this thing would 
happen ; for, by the fuppofition there was no reafon why it fhould 
happen, rather than fomething elfe, or ratherthan nothing. And 
if fo, then all things before were exaQly equal, and the fame, 
with refpect to that and other poffible things; there. was no pre- 
ponderation, no fuperior weight or value ; and therefore no- 
thing that could be of any weight or value to determine any 
underftanding. ‘The thing was abfolutely without evidence, 
and abfolutely unknowable. An increafe of underftanding, or 
of the capacity of difcerning, has no tendency, and makes'‘no 
advance, to adifcerning any figns or evidences of it, let it be 
increafed never fo much; yea, if it be increafedinfinitely. The 
increafe of the ftrength of fight may have a tendency toenable 
to difcern the evidence whieh is far off, and very much hid, and 
deeply involved in clouds and darknefs ; but it has no tendency 
to enable to difcern evidence where there is none. If the fight 
be infinitely ftrong, and the capacity of difcerning infinitely 
great, it will enable to fee all that there is, and to fee it per- 
fetly, and with eafe ; yet it has no tendency at all to enable a 
being to difcern that evidence which is not; but, on the con- 
trary, it hasa tendency to enable-to difcern with great certainty 
that there is none. 

* I}. To fuppofe the future volitions of moral agents not to 
be neceflary events ; or, whichis the fame thing, events which 
it is not impoffible but that they may not come to pafs; and 
yet to fuppofe that God certainly foreknows them, and knows 
all things; is to fuppofe God’s knowledge to be inconfiftent 
with itfelf. For to fay, that God certainly, and without all 
conjecture, knows that a thing will infallibly be, which at the 
fame time he knows to be fo contingent, that it may poffibly not 
be, is to fuppofe his knowledge inconfiftent with itfelf; or that 
one thing that he knows is utterly inconfiftent with another 
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thing that he knows. ’Tis the fame thing as to fay, He now 
Knows a propofition to be of certain infallible truth, which he 
Knows to be of contingent uncertain truth. If a future voli- 
tion is fo without all neceflity, that there is nothing hinders 
but that it may not be, then the propofition which afferts it’s 
future exiftence, is fo uncertain, that there is nothing hinders 
but that the truth of it may entirely fail. And if God knows 
all things, He knows this propofition to be thus uncertain, 
And that is inconfiftent with his knowing that it is imfallibly 
true ; and fo inconfiltent with his infallibly knowing that 
it istrue. If the thing be indeed contingent, God views it fo, 
and judges it to be contingent, if he views things as they_ are, 
If the event be not neceffary, then it is poffible it may fever 
be: and if it be poffible it may never be, God Knows it may 
poffibly never be; and that is to kaow that the propofition 
which affirms it’s exiftence, may poffibly not be true ; and that 
is to know that the truth of i is uncertain ; which furely is 
incomiftent with his knowing it asa certain truth. If volitions 
are in themfelves contingent events, without all neceffity,. thea 

*tis nO argument of perfeétion of knowledge in any being to 

determine peremptorily that they will be; but on the cons 

trary, an argument of ignorance and miftake: becaule it would 
argue, that he fuppofes that propofition to be certain, which in 

it’s own nature, and all things confidered, is uncertain and 

contingent. To fay in fuch acafe, that God may have ways 

of knowing contingent events which we can’t conceive of, is 

ridiculous ; as much fo, as to fay, that God may know contra- 

di€tions tobe true, for ought we know, or that he may know 4 

thing to be certain, and at the fame time know it not to be 

certain, though we can’t conceive how ; becaufe he has ways of 

knowing, which we can’t comprehend.’ 

We have given the reader this extract, to evince the inutility 
of fuch abftra&ted difquifitions, and the abfurdity. into which 
_men of the beft underftanding are feduced, when they attempt 
to explain myfteries, which the Almighty hath wifely fet be- 
yond the reach of the human faculties. Sorry we are to fee a 
fenfible divine, of whatever fect, who is capable of inftru€ting 
his flock by moral precepts, bewildering their underftanding 
with metapliyfical quibbles. England, France, and Holland, 
have already experienced the dreadful effe@s to fociety of fuck 
impertinent debates; may thev never again be revived to the 
confufion of reafon, and the fubverfion of government. 
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Arr. 11. 4 Pre exiftent Lapfe of Human Souls demonftrated from 
Reafon ; foewn to be the Opinion of the moft eminent Writers of 
Antiquity, facred and profane: Proved to be the Ground-work 
Lkewife of the Gefpel Difpen/ation ; and the Medium through which 
many material Topics, relaive thereto, are fet in a clear, rational, 
and confillcnt Light: By Capel Berrow, ‘4. M. Redor of Fin- 
ningley, Nottinghamfhire. 8vo. Pr. 25. 6d. Whilton. 


ERE is another of thofe controvertible points ftarted, 

upon which philofophers and divines may argue in a circle 
to eternity, without ever reaching beyond probability. Our 
author indeed has not clearly itated the queftion, nor reafoned 
very fairly in préving the pre-exiftent lapfe of the foul. The 
arguments brought by other writers to prove the exiltence of 
the foul, previous to that of the body, he has quoted as pre- 
fumptions of their belief of the pre-exifient lapfe of the foul ; 
as if the latter were a necefiary confequence of the former. 
This is evident from the extracts made in the fifth chapter from 
Dr. Henry More, and the learned dxalogy of the late Right 
Rev. Bifhop of Durham, though neither of thefe writers 
much as hints at the pre -exiftent /ap/e; and the latter, in par- 
ticular, fpeaks only of the weaknefs of human nature, and the 
degeneracy of the foul, conjoined with this mortal corrupt 
body. 

Cur author begins his treatife with fhewing, that the fcrip- 
ture affirms a pre-exiftent ftate of the foul. Jn the next place 
he infers the fentiments of our church on this head, from the 
expreffion of the ninth article, which, by the way, is not very 
diftin&, fince it concludes, “ that as man comes engendered from 
Adam, he is firff formed by the hands of his Creator ;” whence 
it would follow, that God is the author of evil, unlefs you fup- 
pofe a pre-exiftent Japfe of fouls. 

With refpe& to the arguments deduced in the third fe@ion, 
in proof of the pre-exiftent lapfe of haman fouls, from the 
miferies of the prefent ftate of man, they appear no way con- 
clufive to us, until it be firft demonttrated, that this ftate is ac- 
tually fo wretched as that God cannot compenfate human fuf- 
fering by a ftate of future reward ; or that in the ftale of be- 
ings, man, with all his infirmities, is mot the creature which he 
ought to be, confiftently with our ideas of a wife and benevo- 
lent Creator. 

Nor are the author’s arguments in the fourth chapter more 
philofophical, where he attempts to fhew, that the depravity of 
the human mind is a confequence of a pre-exiftent lapfe ; fincey 
take the pofition either way, it is ftill a petitio principii, a beg 
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ging the queftion, and reafoning upon a poftulatum, that wil 
bear difpute. Yet, Mr. Berrow concludes with thefe pofitive 
words : 

‘ Having fhewn, then, that the depravity of the human mind 
is not occafioned either by the grofs ftate and'condition of that 
body in which the foul is now lodged, or implanted by him 
that formed it, it would bean affront to common fenfe, and to 
the reader’s jadgment, to doubt his granting me the conclufon, 
that it can be none elfe'than the effe& of a pre-exiftent lapfe ; 
efpecially if to what has already been cbferved, he adds an im- 
pastial attention to the enfuing chapters.’ 

One would imagine that this was a corollary from a propofi- 
tion, as undeniably demonftrated as any geometrical theorem 3; 
and we doubt not but the fanguine author is fully of that opi- 
nion; fo natural it is for men to overlook the weaknefs of any 
hypothefis fuggefted by a heated imagination. 

From the title prefixed to the fifth chapter, the reader would 
conceive that the author had actually quoted a variety of patlages 
from the ancient Greek and Latin philofophers and fathers ; 
whereas, in fact, he contents bimfelf with a fhortextrac& from 
Glanville’s Lux Orientalis, which that writer borrows from Dr. 
Henry More, where the names of half a dozen of thofe fages 
are mentioned, who believed in a pre-exiltent fate of the foul; 
but not a word about its pre-exiftent lapfe. ‘This chapter in- 
deed, of all we meet with in this fagacious treatife, correfponds 
the leaft with its title. 

There is fomething extremely curious in the manner in which 
this warranted original author involves the human race in’ the 
guilt of the fallen angels. The fum of the argument is this ; 
the angels rebelled againft God, and were driven out of hea- 
ven; one of the fallen angels feduced Adam into difobedience 
to God’s exprefs decree ; therefore Adam was acceflory to the 
guilt of the fallen angel. Ir the Rev. Mr. Berrow will review 
his own words in the feventh chapter, he will find this to bea 
fair fummary of his reafoning. 

‘ To fuch daring lengths of infolent impiety did this arch- 
rebel proceed, that, notwithftanding the galling defeat he fuf- 
tained in heaven, he perfilted {till in his avowed emulation, 
placed himfelf at the head of the principa! of the rebel-rout, 
and erected at once, in defpite of his Maker’s power, or by his 
permiflion rather, for wife and good purpofes, a feparate, anti- 
theiftical fovereignty. An aerial region was his deftined refi- 
dence,, fituated, as it is generally fuppofed, within the atmo- 
fphere, or circumambient airof this our terreftrial globe. 

‘ The apoftle {peaks of it ecepaysog an aerial abode, and ftiles 


Satan both the prince of the a&/s, and the prince of the pow- 
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er [ais tFeciag] ise. the wominion of the air. A moft fatal 
vicinity this to: the inhabitants°of this world! For thefe refrac+ 
tory and rebellious fpiritss: though enchained under darknefs, 
are yet permitted, we fisid, under certain limitations of theit. 
active powers; to range about the earth beneath. Job i. 7. Apoc. 
xvi. r3.' where’ they have made it their conftant bufinefs to fe- 
duce mankind into apoftacy, to draw them off from ‘their na- 
tural ten to — and fubje& them to the Kingdom of 
darknefs, Col. 

‘ A>prelude : ‘which multiplied miferies was Adam’s delibe- 
rate furrender of his virtue and integrity to Satan, when aéting, 
as we find-it related- by ip under the difgnife of a ‘fubtle 
ferpent.” 

Here Adam’s guilt is, in one place, a prelude to the rebellion 
of the angels ; and, ‘in another, a confequence of their fall.— 
Let the teader judge from hence of the logical accuracy of the 
Rev. Mr. Capel Berrow, who neverthelefs has difplayed a large 
fund of reading and erudition: 
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Art. IV. Prolegomena in Libros Veteris Teftamenti Poeticos ; frve 
Differtatio, in qua, Viri erud:tiffimi Francifci Harii, nuper Epi/- 
copi Ciceftrienfis, de antiqua Hebreorum Poe Hypothefin ratione 
et veritate niti, fufe oftenditur, aique ad ObjeGa quédam refpon- 
detur, a Thoma Edwards, 4. M-: Aul. Clar. Cantab. nuper So- 
cio. Subjicitur Metrice Lowthiane Confutatio, cum Indictbus 
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HE only apclogy we can make to our readers for having 
folong deferred introducing this learned performance to 
their acquaintance, is, that we were*defirous to informi our- 
felves of every particular neceffary' to a more jait knowledge of 
the fubject.” In’ points of controvetfy, and efpecially of critical . 
cebate, both fides of the queftion muft be examined, that no 
unfair advahtage be taken’ by either party ; and it is fre- 
qaently ufefal to confult authors, “which are feldoni fotind even 
in the libraries of the curious, in order to fee whether juftice 
has been done td the writers quoted, or the arguments of the 
anthor befote us, be intitely his own. ‘This is a curiofity which 
we have not fully gratified on’ the préfent occafioh, as the works 
of Meibotnius and Gothartis) 16 often quoted, have never fallen 
into our hands. However, as there appears no reafon td doubt, 
that Mr. Edwards has faithfully reprefentéd the doétrines of thefe 
learned writers, ‘we may venture to give a fketch of his defign,) 
+S" ftate the principal arguments he hath‘advanced as. decifive | 
a lubje& fo long difpated by the critics. 
Hi 2 Ever 
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Ever fince the revival of learning in Europe, thé nature of 
the Hebrew verfification hath been matter of controverfy:. Go- 
marus imagined that he found in the Hebrew poetry, every kind 
of verfe ufed by Sophocles, Pindar, and other lyric poets 5 fuch 
as lambics, Alcaics, Sapphics, &¢. a nation which he Seti? 
from Philo, Jofephus, Origen, and Eafebius, without exami- 
nation. His. hypothefis was implicitly, received by Buxtorf, 
Heinfius, Hottinger, and feveral of the beft critics of the age, 
who approved it merely becaufe it conveyed a fublime idea of the 
beauty of the facred writings, without inquiry into its reQitude, 
until Capellus examined and proved the abfurdity of the Bata- 
vian’s notions refpecting the quantity of the fyllables.. | 

Meibomius was the next who propofed a new. fyftem, and 
fupported it by the boldeft corruptions and interpolations of 
the genuine text, as our author affirms; but we are not fa- 
voured with an account of his fcheme, becaufe we are told it is 
too ridiculous to merit an anfwer, notwithftanding the avowed 
learning, and deferved reputation of the author. 

More juftice bath been thewn in this refpe& to the ‘ce- 
lebrated Le Clerc, who took part in this controverfy, and ° 
publifhed in the year 1688, a Critical Differtation on the He- 
brew Poetry, originally written in French, and tranflated by a 
friend into Latin. . Here he affirms, that the Hebrew poetry 
confifts intirely in the rhime or jingle of the verfes; and, from 
the very nature of the language, will not admit of that variety 
of verfification afcribed to it by Gomarus, or indeed of any 
other kind than metre, or what we commonly call rhime. The 
reafon he gives is, that 

‘© Poefis Hebraica, Grecz, Latinz, Gallicz, Anghce, cx- 
terarumque omnium linguarum recentium poefi omnino eft dif- 
fimilis ; quippe cujus verfus valde fint irregulares, alii Jongif- 
fimi, alii contra breviffimi. Hic pluribus, ille, idemque: forfi- - 
tan verfus proximus, duabus tantum fyHabis conftiterit. Facile 
igitur fieri poteft, ut libros poeticos, prout in Codd. vulgatt. 
ferie perpetua defcripti exftant, iterum iterumque evolvas, ne- 
que tamen verfuum cucroteacuTey fonos fimiles vel tantillum 
animadvertas.” 

Mr. Edwards very fenfibly obferves, that according to this 
method every thing might be reduced to verfe, and it would be 
impofhble to diftrnmguith profe from poetry. The very fame 
piece might either be regarded as verfe or profe, as there was 
no ftandard of feet to a verfe, and the length was wholly to be 
determined by the two rhiming words, at whatéver diftance 
they might happen to be placed. To evince more clearly the 
fallacy of thefe three fyftems laid down by Gomarus, Meibomius, 


and Le Clerc, he gives fpecimens of each, from the learned 
Dr. 
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Dr. Hare, bithop of Chichefter, whofe hypothefis, he efpoufes 
and vindicates againft all she objections raifed by certain pofte- 
rior cfitics, as the moft rational and juftthat ever was pro- 
poled. °Tis pity we cannot favour odr curious readers with 
extraéts from. thefe fpecimens, or that of Dr. Hare, in fuch a 
manner as to be' intelligible ; but to  compentate for this lofs, we 
fhall be the more explicit“in thé qttotations from our au- 


thor. 
In ‘the fecond chapter Mr. Edwards explains the bithop of 


Chithefter’s fyftem of the Hebrew meafure. This ingenious 
prelate obdferves, 

“* Cum Pfalmus fit alphabeticus, et finguli_ejus verficuli a 
literis fecandum Alphabeti Hebraici ordinem incipiant, eorum 
initia et fines certo dignofcuntur, nec errare pofiumus, fingu- 
lorum limites intra brevius fpatium contrahendo, vel ultra de- 
bitum terminum producendo.” 

Having by this means afcertainéd the beginning and end of 
each verfe, the bifhop afterwards afferts, that they are either 
Trechaics or lanibics, confifting either of an equal or unequal 
number of fyllables. ‘The former he calls Trochaic, laying the 
accent on the firft, third, or fifth fyilable; and the latter lam- 
bic, accenting the fecond, fourth, or fixth fyllables. Both 
kinds ‘are found in the 4 rith p: falm, for which reafon our au- 
thor quot@it intire, annexing the four fubfequent canons from 
Dr. Hare. 

‘7. Verficuli periodorum in Pfalmis, atque adeo in cateris 
omnibus libris poeticis, vel pari, vel impari fyllabarum numero 
conftant ; quique proinde vel Trochaicis, vel lambicis, non 
immerito haberi poffunt. 

‘IT. Verficuli ejufdem periodi funt ejufdem generis, vel Tro- 

chaici, fcil. vel Iambici: pedum vero numero Trochaicos non- 
nunquam, Iambicos plerumque difcrepare. 
' “ Il. Non neceffé eft, ut periodi duobus tantum verficulis 
conftent ; fepe enim tribus, quatuorve, aliquando pluribus, ut 
cum ex metro, tum etiam fenfu ubiquefere, evidenter li- 
quebit, 

‘IV. In poefi Hebraica nulla quantitatis fyllabarum ratio 
habetur ; ‘adeoque pédes omnes effe diffyllabos.” >»: 

Our author remarks upon this, Nibil.efé, in quatuor hifce 
canonibus Harianis, commentitii; nibil ad arbitrium di@i. No- 
luit fane Epifcopus illorum veftigiis infiftere, qui, ut abfonas 
- fuas atque vanas de poefi Hebraica opiniones, incon fultius ani- 
mis conceptas, argumentis fpeciem veritatis pra fe ferentibus 
tuerentur, firmatafque darent, Textum ipfum -Hebr; cerrum- 
pere haud veriti funt, nunc verborum ordinem inverfendd, nunc 
quedam inferendo, nunc delendo, nunc alia pro aliis reponen- 

H 3 do. 
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do. Hypothefis Hariana ex 'Textu Hebreo, qualis in Codd, 
Vulgatt. habetur, tota deprompta eft ; omniaque Epifcopi. in- 
venta ex illo fonte hapfta funt. Ne longum faciam, ratio, 
quam, ad germanam poefeos Hebraicz indolem deprehenden- 
dam, iniit vir, do&ifimus, ita comparata eft, ut non. folum 
acutiflimum ejus ingenium, fubaiffimamque judicium fatis in- 
dicet, verum etiam unica fit, que fpem aliquam firmiorem rei, 
quz in votis erat, ad exitum félicem perducendz, oftendere po- 
tuit : Si hac minus fuccefliffet, fruftra alia aggreflus effet via : 
de poefeos Hebraice inftauratione merito defpetatum effet, 
quippe in rei literarig arcanis habenda, qua. nulla quantacun - 
que hominum induftria detegenda fint.’ : 

fn the third chapter he endeavours to illaftrate and confirm 
Dr. Hare’s canons by a variety of reafons and inftances, which 
we canriot quote, for the reafons mentioned, * 

In the fourth chapter he enforces the general objection made 
to the bifhop’s hypothefis, by the authors. of the Univerfal 
Hiftory, who affirm that he has detraéted from the dignity of 
the facred writings, by reducing the Hebrew poetry to a seavy 
and inelegant bitony *. He affirms that, however grand and fub- 
lime the fentiment of the Hebrew poetry might be, yet that 
the ftile was certainly poor, ambiguous, and unpolifhed, for 
which he has the teftimony of. the celebrated Le Clerc. He 
farther infifts, that although no Chriftian will denythe fubli- 
mity and importance of thofe things, revealed to ®. people 
by the infpired prophets, yet that the language was nothing fu- 
perior to what was commonly ufed. Hence it is, fays he, ¢ uf 
defrinam Chrifti, non Attico Pyle, aut Platonica eloqueatia, Jed {uo 
more, et inter fuos ufitato, exprefférint divinitus adfiati, fed buma- 
nis literis minime exculti /pcfloli, ut docet Paulus. .Falluntur 
ergo viri docti, quod mifceant fublimitatem rerum ipfarum cum 
fublimitate ftyli.’ 

He goes on; ‘ Iterum negarenon dnbito,. rece colligi poffe, 
ex eo quod fublimitas et venuftas longe maxime in conceptibus 
educeant, numeros itidem efle perfectilfimos, et parem quan- 
dam elegantiam et pulchritudinem confecutos : Sacrerum va- 
tum conceptus divino Numinis afflatui quodammodo tribuendos 
effe, (fi minus pafiim, at tis certe locis, qui, ut cum Lewibio 
noftro loquar, /pirdnt guiddim tam excelfim, tamque calefte, ut 
plage videantur divinitus edisi 3} et fingularem vim, et fplendo- 
rem, magnificentiam atque puichritudinem iis inefle, fi quid 
aliud, mibi perfuafiiimum eft. Longe vero aliter, quod ad 
numeros fpeCtat, rem fefe habere, jam fupra docuimus; et fa- 





* Vid. Ancient Univerfal Hiflory, Vol. X. p. 20 
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4is, ni fallor, demonftravimus, ‘‘ Eam effe lingue Hebraica 


rationem, ut non nifi metrum fimpliciffimum ferre poflit. 

A diftin@ion in which we muft perfeétly agree with our au- 
thor, as fupported not only by probability, but the initance 
given of the writings of the apoftles, which is intirely analo- 
gous. In this chapter the reader will meet with a great many 
other curious critical refle&tions, which will fully compenfate 


the trouble of a perufal, and evince: the extenfive erudition of 


our author. 

The attack upon Dr. Lowth, fubjoined to the differtation, 
favours too trongly of prejudice and refentment, to add any 
thing to our writer’s. reputation. Into whatever errors he may 
think that gentleman has fallen, he cannot but confefs his learn- 
ing and genius ; and if hedid not, the whole world would do 
juttice to one of the beft poets, critics, and, perhaps,-the moft 
elegant Latin writer of his age. We need fay nothing of ‘our 
author’s Latinity ; the reader may judge from the fpecimens we 
Lave given, that nothing more was intended than perfpicuify, in 
which Mr. Edwards has fometimes failed through the cafualties 
unavoidable in the art of printings 





—— 


Art. V. Van Swieten's Commentaries Abridged. By Dr. Schom- 
berg, of Bath. Fellcw of the Saciety of Antiquaries. Bvo. 
Pr. 6s. Johnfton. 


H E public has long waited with impatience for the fe- 

quel of baron Van Swieten’s learned Commentaries on 
Boerhaave’s Aphorifms; the general merit and utility of which 
were acknowledged, at the fame time the baron’s prolixity was 
lamented. A mangled Englifh tranflation of this performance 
hath been'already attempted; but we believe Dr. Schomberg is 
the firft who thought of what is infinitely more neceffary, an 
abridgment, w hich, if judicioufly executed, cannot fail of prov- 
ing an acceptable prefent to the medical ftndent, as well as the 
practitioner. Inftrution, asthe do&orjuftly obferves, is moft 
imprefive where it is leaft incumBered ; but care muft be taken 
to avoid the fault implied in the proverb,—Brevis eff labsro, ob- 
Jcurus fio. A reader likewile expeats, that the compendizer fhall 
not only purge the work of al] fuperfluous matter, but that he 
corre&t his original, either in the text or notes, wherever he ap- 
pears faulty. This, however, is a liberty which Dr. Schom- 
erg hath not prefumed to take; whether from inadvertence or 
difidencé, we cannot pretend to determine. An initance oc- 
curs in the very introdu@ion, where the celebrated Boerhaave’s 
fcholiaft is made to fpeak very obfeurely, and in his definitions 
H 4 too, 
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too, which ought to be clear and felf-evident. ‘The name of 
animal functions (fays he) is given to all the changes wrought 
io the body. of a living man; which occafion a change in the 
thoughts of the miod, or are produced. by a: thinking mind.’ 
At this.rate, to poffefs. the locomative powers. implies ’a ratio- 
nality, though we always, imagined, that: the ftupideft brate. ani- 
mal was endowed with all the funétions neceflary to mufcular 
motion. In the table of errata we find the expreflion altered, 
but not amended ; for here the doctor fays, * that the animal 
functions are thofe changes'of the human body, which either 
difturb our ideas, or are dilturbed by them ;’ a definition equally 
liable to exception. ‘In truth, the ditin¢tion made by Beer- 
haave and his commentator is‘ obvious enough, if by vital be 
meant involuntary motion of the mufcles, fuch as the fyftole or 
diaftole of the heart ; and by axzimal, thofe motions of the ‘muf- 
cles which are confcioufly influenced «by the will, fuch as the 
raifing my arm, either to itrike another or'to defend myfelf : 
and certainly both thefe functions relate only to the animal, 
without difcriminating whether ‘he be rational or irrational. 

There are feveral other flips, and controvertible do€trines, to 
be met with in this abridgment, whiclt we pafs over, becaufe 
fome of them are not chargeable on Dr. Schomberg, and on 
account of the general utility of the defign. We cannot, how- 
ever, avoid taking notice of the dofor’s omiffion, in not infert- 
ing the aphorifms themfelves, which would render the com- 
mentary infinitely more perfpicuous and ferviceable; more ef- 
pecially as the defcription of difeafes is now extremely imper- 
fect, and the whole refembles a chaos of immethodical precepts 
and reflections. Of>this we have a remarkable inftance in the 
fe€tion on wounds in the head, which we cannot help quoting 
as a proof of what we alledge. Van Swieten is enumerating 
the dangerous fymptoms which fupervene a wound or contufion 
of the head, when immediately be quits the fubje&, to make 
room for this ufeful, but in this place impertinent, remark, 

‘ It is remarkable (fays he) that the cellular membrane is 
more eafily diftended, as it is thinner and lefs replete with fat ; 
whence it is that this membrane about the eyelids is fo eafily 
inflated, and that about the fcrotum and penis it 1s fo eafily 
diftended to an uncommon bulk in an azafarc2z, becaufe in thofe’ 
parts the cellular membrane contains no thick fat, but, if any 
thing, a fort of mucilage ; except in caftrated animals, in which 
a vaft quantity of fat is accumulated in this membrane. Tu- 
mours thus formed are properly enough termed emphy/emata, or 
inflations, which Gorreus defines to be a collection of @ flatu- 
Jent fpirit or air in fome void fpace of the body.—Wounds of 
the head fhould never be thought trivial, even though they ap- 
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pear but flight, fince they bave very ’ frequently been attended 
with fatal confequences.’ 

We fhall beg leave to quote one complete fection, as a fpeci- 
men of the. compendizer’s method and language, and of the 
good fenfe and obfervation of bis original ; for it would be an- 
neceflary to give a complete review of the abridgnicat of x 
work, already fo well known to al! our medical readers, 


© Of a Nephritis. 


© A nephritis is.an inflammation of the kidneys with intenbe 

ain. 

"7 Little urine, thin, and aqueous, is juftly condemned as 
bad, both as a fign in, the diftemper prefent, and as a caufe in 
the future changes. Asa fymptom, becaufe jt denotes a very 
violent degree of inflammation, and that throughout the whole 
fubitance of the kidney; and it is fo, likewife, as a caufe, in- 
afmuch as all the acrid parts of the humours are now retained, 
which, by the laws of nature, ought to have been this way 
evacuated from the body, and inftead of which, the.thin parts 
of the blood, driven through the, kidneys, being thus ex- 
haufted from the other parts, increafts the inflammatory den- 
fity of the blood. 

‘It may be occafioned by violent ftraining; for as the kid- 
neys are faftened to fome of the ftrongeft mufcles of the back, 
at that time {welled with aion, while the diaphragm and ab- 
dominal mufcles, at the fame. time, powerfully comprefs the 
vifcera; and if we confider, alfo, the bignefs of the emulgent 
veffels, it will, from all thefe matters confidered, appear evi- 
dently, what a force the kidneys fuftain in a violent exertion of 
one’s utmoft fireygth ; more efpecially when. the body, being 
bent forward, endeavours to raife itfelf upright with fome large 
weight, in which. cafe the mufcles of the back act with a prodi- 
gious force. Violent ftraining, therefore, of the body, may be 
a caufe produ@tive.of an inflammation of the kidneys, by com- 
prefling and obftructing the final extremities of their arteries, 
and likewife by urging the grofs red blood into the urinary 
tubes, which naturally tranfmit only pellucid juices that are 
much thinner. 

'* It may be occafioned by heat ; for by heated air the molt 
fluid part of our humours are diffipated, and the blood be- 
coming more denfe, is alfo of a redder colour and more acrid, 
which brings on a ftranguary. 

‘ An iliac paffion, and that of a fatal tendency, has followed 
upon fymptoms which have indicated the difeafe in the bladder 
orkidneys. This has been confirmed by Hippocrates, Quibus 
ex frangaria volvulus fuccedit, intra feptem dies intereunt, nifi cborta 
Sebre copiofa urina effiuat. “A ftranguary fucceeded by an iliac 

paffion, 
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pation, is'fatal about the feventh day, ‘unlefs a fever comes on 
with a copious difcharge of urine.” Galen feems to have 2 
doubt about. this 5 but 1 have Ghce met with it, though it muft 
be confefled that the cafe is very*raré and uncommoii. 

* Jn an inflammatory nephritis, fuch urine asappears thick, 
although itndoes ‘not fubfide, or forma dittin® atid even hypo- 
ftafis, is, meverthelefs, good, whieh yet, in other difeafes, is a 
fign to be fufpeéted. But the reafon of this‘ difference is, that 
in other acute diftempers, the matter of the difeafe.being dif- 
folved and rendered fluxile, muft remix with the blood, pafs 
the lungs, and circujate with the blood through the artéries 
before it can efcape through the kidneys; nor can it all pafs out 
prefently by this emun€tory, but is obliged to fuffer the repeated 
actions of the lungs and arteries, which, in a manner, divide, 
and, as it were, levigate its parts, that are thus adapted to 
form a copious and even fediment in the urine. “But the mat- 
ter of the diftemper lodged in the kidneys has no fuch neceffity 
of remixing with the blood, but may imimediately, upon its 
colliquation-or diffolution, defeend and efcape with the urine. 
-* © The fharper diuretics aré here mifchievous ; for by their 
ftimulus they increafe “the fever and prefent jnflammation, and 
give a greater acrimony to the urine, by which all the painful 
parts are more irritated, and the fymptoms aggravated. Le- 
mients with watery drinks, emollient and foft oily medicines 
are beft, for they eafe pain, relax the parts that are drawninto 
a cramp or conftriction, and lubricate the paflages to the 
bladder. | uty ah 

‘ Pus difcharged with the urine, if confidered alone, is nq 
abfolute fign of an abfcefs or ulcer in the kidney ;' fince it may 
come from the ureters or bladder, affefted in the fame manner. 
Trallian has very well obferved the figns. by which one may dif- 
tinguifh, whether the pus comes from the kidneys or from ether 
parts : for if the matter was not coile&ted in the urinary paf- 
fages, but being firft abforbed elwhete, paffes. off with the 
urine, this pus will appear moft intimately mixed with the 
urine, and will’ fobfide but very *flowly to the bottom of the 
vetfel ;. becaufe) this\pus. being intermixed with the blood,’ has 
been highly attenuated by the a€tion of the Jungs and arferies, 
and has paffed thence with the f¢reted uritie through the vena} 
duétsi>) Bat when matter diftils. inimédiately from: an ulcer of 
the kidneys,’ itts never thus intiniately Blended with the urine; 
but, foon after \it ts difcharged, appears at the bottom of the 
veffel, feparated from the urine. Mattér from the bladder is 





much more tenacious and glutinous, and dirc&ly fubfices like 
flime to the bottom of the urinal ; but matter from the kid- 
neys appears more loofe and fluctuating. 
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‘ It feems a doubtful point, whether a complete: palfy may 
enfue ,in the leg and thigh of ‘the fame: fide,>from a.tumour in 
‘the kidneys. —Since the Jarge neryons trunks shat arg <fent to 
thofe limbs, go out fromthe foramina of thé os /facrum, and.are 
fo fituated, as fearcely to be compreiied by any fwelling of ‘the 
kidneys, however Jarge it may be... Add to this, that in an ab- 
fcefs of the bladder there is difcharged with the \nrinera fort:of 
feabby or foliaceons fragments, which Trallian calls opie. os~ 
taxwdn, @ leaf-like abrafon, which is, probably, acfeparation 
of the interior lining of the bladder; but from: a: {nppuration 
in the Kidneys, particles, more confiftent and flefhy: are -dif- 
charged i in the urine, which are, by, Mippocrates,icalled casxre 
oulnpar fuall caruncles; andhe tells us they come from the kid- 
neys::: but:thefe are, probably,;half gangtendus. parts, from 
the fubftance of the kidneys’ themfelves,;, for in the fame man: 
ner we fee that upon ‘the breaking’ of abfcefies iathe external 
parts of the -body,. there,are membranous fleeces..of. the cellus 
lar fubftance intermixed, with, the difcharged matter.} . 

Hence it appears, that Dr, Schomberg’s Abridgment, though 
not perfe#, is neverthelefs fo ufeful, that we thall:be glad:to fee 
the baron Var Swieten,.put-it in his power to complete’ the des 
fign -of rendering thofe maleale Krowmentaries: more: rowers 
and convenient,: S$. tae head tape ot arena wi) 
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Arte Vi. An Effay on the Catifesond Cute of théeufual Difeales id 
Voyages to the Welt Indies: Together’ with the Préférvatives 
againft them In Anfer to the Quefions propofed bythe Society of 
Sciences in Holland ; ‘What ‘are the Caufes ‘of thé ufial D:feufes 
among Seaméin in Voyages to the Wett \ndies? and, What are the 
Means: of preventing, and of curing them ? To’ ‘adhich Ef the 
Prize was adjudsed. °Written by Solomon de’ Monchy,' Ciry 
Phyfician' at Rotterdam. © And areeeptaren from ‘the Diiteh pbile- 
yee Theyfatiioni, 80. “Pr. 3 Becket. en 


NHIS fenfible writer has udied prattice to , theory, and 
fo clofely joined profound reading with accurate’ reflec- 
tion, that we might venture to recommend his judgment as de- 
cifive with refpect to the queition difcuffed, af be had pruned it 


of certain Batavian luxariances.. The introduttory fketch on, 
the fituation of the Weft Indies, the temperaturesof | the torrid: 
zone, and the diet of feamen, if not wholly unneceflary, might! 


at leaft be more neatly interwoven with the texture of his work; 


= 


for in the manner which thefe obfervations are now made, they ; 


feem to have no reference to the theory, and are forgot as foon 
as they are perofed. From the experiments, however, made 


upon the ufual food of Dutch feamen, he fo:ms the fame cqn- 
clulie ns 


~ 
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clufioris with the judiciéus Dr.'Pringle;. namely, that anima} " 
fubftances, mixed with the farinaceous'kind, ff contra& a 
tendency) to putrefactions in a degree of heat equal to that by 
which.concodction is. promoted in the ftomach: that by-this ten- 
dency they are capable of exciting a fermentation in unlea- 
vened farinaceous fubftances ; that.a more languid and flow fer- 
mentationwill be produced by farinaceous fubftances alone, 
without: the commixture-of animal fubftances: that pouring 
water, beer, of vinegar, on. thofe mixtures, produces little or 
no difference in the fermentations : that the fermentation. ari- 
fing from the mixture of animal and farinaceous fubftances, is 
produftive of.a ftrong acid, and totally prevents all further 
putrefa€tion ; and that the faliva, added: to fuch mixtures, re- 
tards the putrefaction of animal fuftances, abates the fermen- 
tation of farinaceous ones, and obtunds the points of the -re- 
maining acid. This is the bafis of that theory, from which our 
author concludes, that difeafes which are confidered by all other 
writers as totally different, arife from the fame caufe, namely, 
putrefaction. 

Nothing can be more true than that difeafes, and efpecially 
fevers, have been unneceffarily multiplied, by afhxing' different 
names to the very fame difeafe, or at leaft to different ftages, 
degrees, fymptoms, and confequences of the difeafe-; but it is 
likewife true, that reducing the different fpecies too much, ia 
order to quadrate with a particular theory, may be attended 
with equally bad confequences, by direéting the phyfician’s at- 
tention to the original caufe, when, perhaps, a fupervening 
fymptom requires all his attention, and indicates a very ditie- 
rent treatment from the original diforder. . It is no uncommon 
cafe to fee one diftemper degenerate into another, and neither 
curable by a fimilar treatment; nay, to fee even convertible 
difeafes foil all the powers of the fame medicines, though per- 
haps fpecific.in one of them. Can the irregular intermittent, 
which frequently fucceeds the ardent bilious fever, be cured by 
the fame pra&tice and medicines? The dyfentery often accom- 
panies malignant fevers ; fhall we therefore direct our {kill to- 
wards alleviating the former, and wholly negle¢t the latter? No, 
2 mixed praftice muft be:ufed in this cafe, and a deviation from 
any eftablifhed theory,-according to the fymptoms arifing. The 
defcriptions given by our author of the putrid and malignant fe- 
vers, and of the fcurvy,.erecopied .from Dr. Pringle, and Dr. 
Lind, whofe very words he:tranfcribes in every page; referving 
only-to himfelf.the merit of reducing the fpecies of difeafes, and 
accounting for the three mentioned from the fame principle. 

Having fixed the definition, and afcertained the defcription 
of the ufual difeafes among feamen in voyages to the Weft In- 


dies, among the principal of which he reckons the fcurvy, tho’ 
4 we 
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we may venture to affirm, that the diforder is by no means fo 
common in the warmer as in colder climates; he proceeds to 
inveftigate the firit article of the quettion propofed by the fo~ 
ciety; viz. What are the caufes of the ufual diftempers? In ex- 
plaining how the three capital difeafes, the putrid, the malig- 
nant fever, and the fcurty, owe theirexiftence to patrefaétion ; 
by which is underftood a certain degeneracy or corruption of 
the animal juices, whence they contraé& 4 tharpnefs injarious to 
the folidsy impeding their funGions, and altering their natural 
tone and qualities, produces fymptoms'more or lefs malignant, 
the authoris very fyftematic. “The firft perceivable effe&s of pu- 
refaétion, are'a Colliquation of the fluids, and relaxation’ of the 
folids.. ‘Hence, the nature of putrefaGtion, the door thinks, 
confifts in an inteftine motion of the juices, by which the equa- 
ble mixture of their conftituent particles is thrown into confu- 
fion; while, perhaps, the air natarally lodged in’ that mixture, 
and thereby deprived of ‘its elafticity, now being fet at liberty, 
recovers its expanfion, and conftitutes one of the principal caufes 
of putrefaétion. He agrees with Dr. Pringle, that neither an 
offenfive feetid ftench, nor the produ@ion of a volatile lixivial 
falt, is effential to putrefadtion ; the firft ftages of which appear 
by a feparation and divifion of the particles, both fluid and folid. 
. Dr. Manchy’s reafons for believing that putrefa@ion is the 
primary caufe of the three capital difeafes fpecified, are deduced 
from the nature and aétion of the antecedent -caufes; from the’ 
various fymptoms of the diftempers; from the practice found 
to be beneficial or detrimental; and from the examination of 
the bodies of patients who have died‘of thofe diftempers. The 
fame’ antecedent caufes have been followed by each of the dif- 
tempers indifcriminately, which have degenerated one into’ the 
other, in fnach a manner ‘as to evince they had their rifein ‘the 
fame caufes. * That the malignant fevers are of ‘the fame na- 
ture with the feurvy, i is deducible, feo jes 
«1, From many ‘confequences common to both difternpers, 
with regard to the rarefaction of the-bdlood, and flaceidity of the 
veffels; namely, the fkin’s being yellow or tawney;the wheyifh 
lymph on the blood, the: humour 'arifing' from the blifters, the 
white of the eye, the fweat and chiyle,: aft’ being of the’ fame 
morbid colour, or appearance ; red, ‘blue, and-purple fpots'on 
the ikin ; the breath offenfive 3 the -fweat, urine, and: mia 
bloody ; various hwmorrhagess the “blood” difcharped by 
lancet of the like quality :' the foree‘of' the heart, in rts eat 
of the diftemper, too weak to drive the blood ap'td the brain, 
whilft the body isin an éreé& pofition ; the heart, fiver, and 
fpleen, on the diffeftion of bodies, ‘in both difeafes, being ex- 
ceffively fwollen; Celiquiums, 8 
Another 
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‘ Another argument of no lefs weight, -is, the entire fimi-: 
larity, or even famenefs, of the prefervatives from, and of the 
remedies in ‘both cafes. 

‘ The judicious Pringle obferves, that fince fapde and acids 
are come into vogue, all putrid difeafes, the fcurvy, no lefs., 
than putrid and malignant fevers, the dyfentery, and even the: 
piague itfelf, are much abated. 

‘ Biffet affirms, that the fame prefervatives in Weft India 
voyages, anfwer as well againft malignant, remittent, inter- 
mistenh and conftant fevers; as againit the fcurvy. 

The manner of treatment in. the putrid fevers, is very 
> the fame as in malignant ; whilft, in the latter, the in- 
flammation in the brain is not followed by any extreme corrup- 
tion in the juices. The bark is found to have the like bene- 
ficial effeéts in the malignant fevers, and the feurvy with gan- 
grenes, as in the intermittent; wine, in the malignant fevers, 
and in the fcurvy, is a proper cordial, whilft much bleeding turns 
putrid fevers into malignant ; and in thefe, as in the feurvy, 
nothing can be more pernicious.’ 

He concludes, therefore, that the-difference of the putrid fe- 
ver, the malignant fever, and the fcurvy, chiefly coulis 1 in the 
mode of the putrefaétion. ! 

‘ 4. If the acridity or corruption of the blood comes on 
haftily, the confequence is an ardent, conftant, remittent,: or 
intermittent fever. 

‘2. 1f the purulent matter be carried upwards or down- 
wards, in order for eje€tion; then is produced a violent vo- 
miting, or cholera morbus, a flux, or dyfentery. 

* 3. If fuch inatter, inflead of being ejected, mingles with 
the blood, or the latter be corrupted, immediately, by tainted 
extravafations ; in both cafes it works like yeaft, that is, by an 
alfimilating power, inherent in all putrid animal fubftances,: to 
corrupt, and to render all other fubitances like themifelves 5 
and this, in the very ftri€teft fenfe, that is, they a& like the 
yeaft of beer, mixed with any vegetable fubftances, capable of 
a vinous fermentation. 

‘ Thus, when the corruption or colliquation of the hodsionrs 
begins, hereby, .to increafe, the brain or the liver become_ob- 
{truéted and inflamed, which is followed by ulcers, and ever. 
mortifications. ~'Thisinflammation of the brain, which may 
properly be accounted .afymptom, is the fomes of the fever, and 
to it are-owing all the nervous fymptoms: 

* 4. Laftly, af thefe cafes of fevers. operate Jowly, and the » 
putrefaction has-infenfibly pervaded the whole body, fo as to” 
become, as it were, habitual to it; or, if the putrid fevers have’ 
been but imperfectiy cured, the confequence, among’a fhip’s» 
company, will be the fcurvy. ‘ And 
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‘And here we may query, whether the firft and chief refi- 
dence of the putrefaGiion in the fcurvy, is not in the ferous 
juices and veffels?, Dr. Pringle has, by feveral.experiments, 
found, that the ferous part of. the blood is not fo apt)to-be'cor- 
rupted as the red globules; whieh conjeQure feems:to be con- 
firmed by feveral fymptoms peculiar to. the fcurvy.s, amd: this is 
alfo the foundation of Biffet’s opinion, that, the. Ree of the 
. {curvy is in the ferous veffels, when obftruGed.’: , <4: 4s 
In the fixth chapter, on the preceding, or, rethote. reir of 
putrid difeafes, Dr. Monchy is by no.means fo methodicaland 
precife as might be expected in a writer. of his good fenfe ‘and 
difcernment. One would imagine from. the title and) preamble 
to this chapter, that he was going toenumerate diftinGly.the:re- 
mote caufes; but he only mentions the natural ‘difpofition 
which our humours have in.common with all animal fiuids, to 
putrefaction ; certain, circumftances, and. peculiar habits, which 
render fome more fubject to, putrid diftempers thaniothers ;.and 
the quality of the air, which we infpire; ,andpoffibly imbibe, 
by all the pores of the body. Several.other in¢ermediate:arti=; 
cles are inferted, which: the dotton would feem, to.anftance as 
preceding caufes, though they are, in, fa, no moresthan{ym-: 
ptoms arifing from the original caufe of. the: difeafe,’ whether 
fimple or combined, of a variety of confpiring circumftances, 
Mr. Eller’s experlinents evidently demonitrate the great power 
of air in promoting putrefaction ; for in an exhauited receiver 
he kept milk, wine, and blood, for the fpace of: fifteem years, 
without the leaft perceivable taint, the blood itfelf being im its 
pure natural ftate, as if frefi drawn... To this ourauthor adds 
the following obfervations, which are rather important than. 
new ; ‘ that in the torrid zone, and likewife within a fhip, the 
air is hot, moift,. and light ; by which affemblage of qualities, 
fo nearly related in their effeéts, its noxious power. 1s confide-. 
rably augmented, and confifts principally in a dilatation which 
affeéts the fluid parts more than the folid, as an incentive to, 
motion ;, which, however, foon terminates io a relaxed colte- 
fion of the folids; ina rarefaétion of the juices; and inva pu-. 
trefcent di! pofttion throughout the who:e body; bat dhe pra 
in the prime vie, or firkt “paffages. ; 
‘ This is confirmed by obfervations:from all. quartersis ; for i it 
is only in fummer that the bilious, difeafes, andetheedylen-: 
teries, are very current and endemial wifli usin Holland../ ‘After 
the battle of Dettingen, near: half the sprivate mem of: the Bri- 
tifh army were taken with the dyfentery, -a calamityloewing to. 
heat and moifture, having.the might: following dainsonothe field. 
of bartle without tents, expofed to: aheavyirains» /Dhe ,difeale 
was common, tho’ net ntarly fo frequent among the feers, of. 
whom 
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whom thofe were firft feized, who had lain wet at Dettingen, 
the reft fuffered by contagion. In proportion to the greater 
degrees of beat, the ftomach and bowels are the more affeéied, 
and the breaft jJefs; but in winter, the very reverfe-occurs, 

‘Further, the difeafes fet in foon or late, according to the 
different degrees of heat and moifture : their duration, extent, 
and infe@ion,. together with their fymptoms, depend on the 
like qualities of the weather. The firft appearanee:does not 
occur, until the continuance of the heat begins to produce pu- 
trefagtions, with noxious exhalations from the waters. In Oc- 
tober thefe exhalations abate, and in November the frofts bring 
them toa period; herein refembling the peftilential fever, which, 
according to the unanimous fentiments of all pbyficians, from 
the time of Hippocrates, are never felt in Europe, but in fea- 
fons of a hot and moift intemperature, their deplorable ha 
vock ¢eafing, as the air becomes cool and dry. 

‘ Between the tropics the rainy feafons, both by land and fea, 
are the moft unbealthy and dangerous ; being produétive of pu- 
trid fevers and the fcurvy. 

¢ Epidemical diftempers are much more common in hot than 
in cold climates. 

‘ Laftly, let us call to mind, among other experiments of 
Boerhaave’s, on this head, that of a dog fhut up in a fugar- 
baker’s heated ftove ; the whole mafs of whofe humours was, 
by the heat, corrupted to fo high a degree, in a few minutes, 
as to emit an infupportable ftench ; fo. thoroughly diffolved, 
that the very faliva became bloody; and fo horribly offenfive, 
as to throw avery vigorous man, concerned in the experiment, 
into faintings 

‘ Hence then it is evident, that a hot, moift, and light air, 
is very produdtive of putrid difeafes ; add to this, what I thall 
hereafter adduce, concerning the cold of the nights, and the 
obftru&tion of infenfible perfpiration; and we fhall readily ap- 
prehend+-—— 

‘ Why a more copious perfpiration is neceflary in the Weft 
Indies? 

‘ Why, in the torrid zone, putrid fevers are fo very epidemic, 
fo violent, and fo mortal? 

‘ Why malignant fevers are fo extremely dangerous? and 
why their fatal confequences are fo very rapid too? | 

* Why our bodies, both in heat and cold, if attended with 
danipnefs, contraé fuch a difpofition to the fcurvy ? and why, 
to thofe already labouring under diftempers, fuch an intempe- 
rature is a very aggravating circumftance ? 

‘ Why wet cloaths, and damp beds, fpread putrid fevers, dy~- 


fenteries, and the fcurvy among 2 fhip’s company. 
‘ The 
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*. The fetid vapours inthe air, which the great heat exhales 
in fuch baneful quantities from a fhifp’s hold, and from the 
marthy coafts of the Weft Indies, aré proved by many well at- 
tefted accounts, to be, in the highelt ‘degree, pernicious to 
health ; and to have given rife to the moft dangerous putrid fe- 
vers. ‘To thefe vapotrs, which'the evening breeze carries out 
to fea, may it nor be attributed, at leaft in fome meafure, that 
fhips are much more fickly, whilft at anchor near thofe ‘marthy 
coalts, than whefi on the main fea? ~ . 

A little further he juftly obferves, ‘that the air iefel a 
ftracted from'fuch' contingent humidity and vapour, -affumes a 
noxious quality for want of a fucceffive renovation, when jt is 
continually emitted from, and inhaléd by a great number of 
people, even: ‘though heatthy.” All that the doctor obferves 
upon this head, is infinitely more beautifully and philofophically 
exprefied by the — ‘ingenious author of the Art of Preferving 
Health: 


‘* Breathe not the chaos of eternal finokt, 
And volatile corruption, from the dead, 
_ The dying, fickning, and the living world 
Exhal’d, to fully heaven’s tran{parent dome t. 
With dim mortality. Itis not air 
That from a thouland lungs reeks back to thine, 
‘Sated with exhalation, rank, and fell, 
The fpoil of ‘dunghills, and the putrid thaw 
Of nature; when from fhape and texture the 
Relapfes into fighting elements.” 


This air being inhaled by the lungs, and mixed with the ali- 
ments, aéts in the body. in the manner of yeaft, fays-our aui- 
thor, and infeés the j juices with a general putrefcence, which 
is indu@ive of melancholy fymptoms, efpecially in the negyous 
fyftem ; but we apprehend it is not very philofophical to affirm, 
that air ating like yeaft, and exciting: a fermentation, . fhall 
be the caufe of putrefcence, and the origin of malignant putrid 
fevers, and likewife of dyfenteries. f) sehES * 

The remarks made on the aliment of feamen, aid. how. they 
tcnd to promote putrid diforders, are extremely, judicious and 
ufeful ; but we think the doétor ought to have (agecited domme 
remedy for this evil, and a-better method pf aii Te 
and farinaceous food at fea, the inconyeniences, of igh, are 
fufficiently known, without the.power of. ned. poeta Re 

The fubfequent affemblage of obferyations. rom. iffepent 
authors is extremely ufeful, but it befongs not, to the chapter 
on caufes, and ought to be inferted jn esefpcentas on the 
method of cure, where the author’ is “exatnining the qualities 
and effe&ts of medicines. 

Vou, XIV. Auguff 1762. I * Hartman 
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‘ Hartman is held to be the firft who detected the bad effets 
of mercury in the feurvy ; in which opinion he has been fol- 
Jowed by many great men of the prefent age, as Hoffman, 
Pringle, Huxham, Lind, and particularly Van Swieten ; who 
has publicly animadverted on the illuflrious Boerhaave himfelf, 
concerning the ule of mercurials in the fcurvy; thefe gentle- 
men all agreeing, that its power chiefly confifts in weakening 
and relaxing the folids, and in attenuating and diffolving the 
fluids. 

‘Thus, in the fcurvy, a very fall quantity of mercury 
bringson a falivation. 

‘ What Mr. Kramer, in his Cafe of the Imperial Troops in Hun- 
gary, fays onthis head, is very remarkable; ‘* four hundred of 
the troops at Belgrade, having taken mercury without my ad- 
vice, the dreadful confeguence was, that they all to a man died 
in a falivation.” 

‘ Hence, poffibly, we are to look for the caufe, why, after 
ufing mercury in venereal diforders, the Peruvian bark lofes a 
great part of its known efficacy in the moft virulent cafes. 

‘ As to the alcaline and terreftrial abforbents of acidity, we 
learn from Pringle’s experiments : 

‘ That chalk j in ab{ceffes, and that oyfter-fhells alfo, promote 
putrefaction. 

‘ That crabs-eyes being mixed with falt of wormwood, the 
putrefcence was much lefs; the falt having, after three days. 
warm digeftion, neither tainted nor foftened the fiefh ; whilft 
the levigated chalk had greatly putrified and confumed it. 

‘ That egg-fhelis, added to water, feem rather to refiit oo 
fafiion, preferving meat longer than pure water. 

‘ That the antifeptic virtue of the contrayerva root is wenk- 
ened by the addition of fuch alcaline medicines, and fuch 
earthy fubftances. 

‘ That on a tendency of the humours to putrefcence, the ufe 
of them, far from being a matter of indifference, is extremely 
pernicious, 

‘ That the fever or ftink, in a carious bone, is not to be 
fuppofed to refult from the marrow; but (other caufes in- 
cluded) rather to the offeous matter, which, being an abforbent 
earth, may act like chalk, or the tefacea; and fo may heighten 
the putrefaction both of the finaill veffels, and of the matter 
iffuing from the fore 5 fince the corruption of marrow tends 
inore tothe rancid, than to the cadaverous fmell. 

‘ And that chalk is by no means proper for, but rather hurt- 
ful wn, a dyfentery.’ 

He fhews how too violent exercife, watching, wet cloaths, 


fluggithnefs, the obftruion of infenfible perfpiration, profufe 
5 fweats,. 
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fweats, dejection of mind, coftivenefs, and a variety of other 
circumftances, promote putrefadion, and the confequent difeafes; 
upon all which the doétor’s realoning is folid and rational. 
From this he concludes, ‘that the difeafes ufual among fea- 
men in Weft India voyages, are not fevers accompanied with 
inflammations, in one part of the body, but violent putrid fe- 
vers, malignant fevers, and the (curvy. 

‘ That it is only in degree, and not in nature and quality, 
the difcafes in queftion differ from thofe obferved to prevail ia 
Europe, and particularly in the Netherlands. 

‘That a putrefaQion, confifling in a relaxation of the fibres, 
and a difunion or degeneracy of the juices, is the proximate 
caufe of ail; differing, however, in the feveral modes of exift- 
ence, in proportion as they depend on the particular degree, 
the force, and concurrence of external caufes. 

‘ That when, by a ftrong and manifeft tendency to putre- 
fa&tion, whether occafioned by fuch a propenfity of the natural 
conftitution, by the moift and hot temperature of the torrid 
zone, or by the ufe of vitiated or putrefcent aliments, vermi- 
nous water, &c. the infenfible perfpiration is greatly diminithed, 
or entirely ftopped (to which morbid circumftance, in thofe 
parts, men are greatly expofed, from the coldnefs and the 
dampnefs of the nights) then, I fay, fevers are engendered. 

‘ Next, that a putrefcent fubftance being, by a violent in- 
creafe of the putrid fevers, or by the infectious air, fiill fur- 
ther elaborated to a certain degree of acrimony, and mingled 
with the blood, it inflames the whole body, after the manner of 
a ferment, or yeaft, diffolves tie crafis and cohefion of the 
fluids, and being attended by an inflammation in the brain, ma- 
lignant fevers are the confequencs. 

‘ Finally, it has been obferved, that it is chiefly on’the re- 
turn of fhips, that habits inclinable to putrefa€tion become in- 
veterately infeited with that terrible diftemper the fcurvy : as 
they muft be reduced to a greater degree of weaknefs by the 
long continuace of the caufes already enumerated ; whence ne- 
ceffarily follows a greater liftlefinefs to, and, indeed, a greater 
inability for, voluntary motion. Befides, nutrition becoming 
extremely depraved from the daily increafing corruption of 
both their folid and liquid food, infenfible perfpiration is con- 
tinually more and more diminifhed.’ 

Nor are the curative hints in the fucceeding chapter Jefs judi- 
cious. Thefe three indications are efpecially recommended ; 
‘ That the peccant acrimony, and putrid fubftances, be fepa- 
rated and difcharged; or elfe, that they be corrected or miti- 
gated; and that the vital powers be corroborated or reftored. 


The general evacuations by phlebotomy, emetics, cathartics, 
Iz and 
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and fudorifics, have been generally fuppofed to:anfwer the firft 
of thefe mtentions ; but they are confined within very narrow 
limits by our author. “With refpe& to: bleeding, in particular, 
he rightly obferves, that in putrid diforders itcam pofibly be of 
no advantage,except in the very firit ftage of thofe difeafes; and 
even then it ought to be moderate. With refpeét to the feurvy 
this caution is undoubtedly neceffary, though we entertain fome 
doubts of its utility in the ardent and malignant putrid fever, 
where we fhould apprehend a plentiful bleeding is fometimes 
neceflary, and ftrongly indicated; and for this we believe we 
have the teftimony of an excellent late medical writer on the 
indigenous difeafes of the Weft Indies. Hoffman, and twenty 
more fuccefsful pra&titioners, have forbid liberal bleeding in the 
feurvy, and been equally averfe to draftic vie terse, and {trong 
purges. 

The dire&tion given to feel the pulfe in doubtful calés, whilft 
the vein is open, and to regulate the quantity of blood drawn 
by the variation in the force or feeblenefs of its vibrations, we 
conceive to be devoid of any meaning ;. becanfe the pulfe rifes. 
and falls in thofe diforders by bleeding, contrary to alk expet- 
tation. Upon the whole, he condemns phlebotomy in putrid 
difeafes, and juftly forbids the ufe of the lancet in the fecond 
{tage of malignant fevers, and the fcurvy. Emetics he recom- 
mends ftrongly, andindeed enforces his advice with found rea- 
fon, and ample teftimony., Ipecacuanha is the medicine of 
which he entertains the befit opinion, This is even recom- 
mended in ardent inflammations, and ardent putrid fevers, un- 
lefs they have pafled the firft ftage. In the fcurvy, however, 
emétics ought to be avoided, as they encreafe the pains, the 
proftration of {trength, the difficulty of breathing, and the 
hemorrhage at the nofe, without mitigating any of the fym- 
ptoms. In putrid fevers, where there is any fenfible remiffion 
or intermiflion, the preparations of antimony, either alone or 
mixed with Ipecacuanha, are preferred to the fimple root ; and 
the author has been often fuccefsful, by increafing the emetic 
power of the ipecacuanha with two grains of emetic tartar. 
Gentle aperients are highly praifed in the fcurvy ; fuch as 
mauna, cream of tartar, tamarinds, and efpecially tamarind 
whey. Wine and fpirituous liquors, diluted with water, he 
defires may be adminiftered as ufeful cordials ; but above all, 
the: bark is the medicine in which he places his greateft confi- 
dence.» Io this he adds the \/piritus Mindereri, to promote per- 
fpiration; and the whole train of mineral and vegetable acids, 
together with efculents of almoft every kind, particularly in 
proportion to their antifeptic qualities. 


The 
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The following quotation, with which we fhall clofe this arti- 
cle, merits the medical reader’s attention, in a particular man- 
ner: *-Alcaline falts, whether fixed,'as cimeresiclavellati depur: 
-or purified: pot-afh, falt of>tartar, of wormwoods &c. volatile 
fpirit, and» falt’ of barthhoro,fpirit of fal ammoniac.>s Dr. 
Pringle, in recommending thefe; faws,: ** Herein : relyomore on 

practice than theory.” 

‘ Or alcalefcent, and diftinguifhed by the name of antifeorbl- 
tic, as cochlearia, or fourvy-grats, water-crefles, pepper wort, 
muftard, gavlic, onions, leeks, red cabbage, fquills,: 6 oa 4 
green {prigs of pine, guaiacum, &c. 

4 Dr. Pringle, contrary to the general opinion of phyficians, 
has-demonftrated by experiments, that all the before-mentioned 
remedies are fo far from promoting corruption, that they 
ftrongly oppofe it ; one grain of volatile falt of hartfhormhav- 
ing preferved flefh from corruption, better than four grains of 
culinary or rock-falt, and than two grains of vitriolated falt of 
tartar, or volatile alcaline falt of hartthorn, faturated with vi- 
negar. 

‘ That putrid fubftances differ very widely from the alcaline, 
and acid. 

¢ Neutral falts; fal ammoniac, common falt, fea-water, 
fal gemma, or rock falt, faltpetre, foluble tartar, vitriolated 
tartar, the faline acid mixture of Riverius, /piritus Mindereri, 
fugar, &c. 

‘ As to common culinary falt in particular, I fhall only quote 
the following paffage from Dr. Lind: ** To two ‘fcorbufics, 
with very rotten gums, fwelled legs, and with the finews of the 
Knees contracted, I every day, for’ the {pace of a fortnight, 
gave half.a pint of fea-water, with which they were very comi- 
plying, but ithad no manner of effe& on them ; they continued 
in the fame condition, even as if they. had been left to thefa- 
felves without any remedies given them: This trial was feveral 
times repeated, and here and there a patient imagined he per- 
ceived fomething of a good effect from it: it feems that the 
fcurvy can by no means be imputed to the fale abftrafedly ; 
though affording no proper nourifhment, it may be looked on 
as one of the occafional caufes of thatshorrid malady.” 

‘ The bitters ; contrayerva, gentian, rhubarb, fnake-root, 
orange- peel, Weft India or white. cinnamon, wormwood, the 
lefler centaury, fenna, myrrh, &c. are chiefly proper for thofe 
who are on the recovery, either from fevers or the fcurvy, 

‘ The aromatics ; angelica, wild valerian, cinnamon, mint, 
chamomile flowers, faffron, camphire, mufk, &ci 

‘ The aftringents ; oak bark, Peruvian: bark; ground-ivy 
tea, red rofes, gall-nuts, catechu, alum, lime-water, red 


wing, &C. 
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‘ Of all the before-mentioned remedies, the Peruvian bark, 
and orange and lemon juice, for their excellence, deferve the 
name of fpecifics againft putrefa€tion. 

‘As to the former, Dr. Pringle fays, ** That he put a piece 
of flefh, weighing two drachms, putrified in a former experi- 
ment, and fo {pungy as to be fpecifically lighter than water, 
into a few ounces of a ftrong infufion of chamomile flowers ; 
the infufion was renewed twice or thrice, in as many days: 
when perceiving the feter gone, he put the fiefh into a clean 
bottle, with a frefh infufion, and after a twelvemonth,. it was 
{till firm and uncorrupted.” 

* In the fame manner he fucceeded in fweetening feveral thin 
pieces of corrupted flefh, by repeated affufions of a ftrong de- 
cofion of the bark. 

‘Concerning its ufe in putrid diftempers, it may be faid: 

* That it is found more neceffary and beneficial in fummer 
than in vernal putrid fevers, and in hot than in cold countries ; 
perhaps, from the greater relaxation of the folids at that fea- 
fon, and in fuch climates. 

“That in remittent putrid fevers, the firft paflages being 
cleanfed, it may fafely be adminiitered during the fweats, and 
at the ceffation of them, particularly, if the urine be turbid. 

‘ That if, in the beginning, it be fafpeted that a great deal 
of putrid matter has infinuated itfelf into the blood, rhubarb 
is to be added to the bark, which, however, is afterwards to be 
ufed fimply, by itfelf. 

‘ That it prevents returns both of putrid fevers, and of the 
dyfentery. 

‘ That it is adminiftered with good effe& in malignant fe- 
vers, either before the humours become fo very much rarified, 
as to occafion an inflammation in the brain, or afterwards, 
on the appearance of mortifications, or livid petechia, or {pots. 

‘ Atid, that although many experiments further manifeft its 
falutary operation towards the cure of the fcurvy; yet this 
chiefly is, and ofteneft happens, after the ufe of freth efculent 
vegetables, and the juice of the acid fruits, for fome conti- 
mruance.’ 

As to prefetvatives they confift in cleanlinefs, moderate exer- 
cife, warm cloathing, keeping up infenfible perfpiration, the ufe 
of vegetables, and an antifeptic diet ; and, in a word, in either 
avoiding all thofe circumftances which contribute to the difeafes, 
or in the gentle ufe of thofe medicines which promote the cure. 
Upon the whole, the treatife is fenfible, judicious, and praéti- 
cal; and we therefore earneftly recommend it to the perufal of 
all cur camp and navy furgeons. | 
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Art. VII. Mathematics. With Eleven Copper-Plates. By the 
late Rev. Mr. William’ Weft, ef Exeter. Rewifed by John 
Rowe. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Richardfon. \ 





HIS little publication contains a variety of flight fketehes, 

which diftinguifh the hand of a mafter,-and deferve a 
place in the mathematical repofitories of the curious, but {carce 
conduce to the advancement of geometry, or the inftruéction 
of the beginner: yet there is undoubtedly a large field for the 
exertion of genius, in the application of the doctrine of flux- 
ions, to curve fpaces of higher dimenfions than the fectians of 
the cone, expreffing their areas exaGly in numbers, and mark- 
ing the fluent by the meafure of ratios and angles; particu- 
Jars not fufficiently attended to by the mathematicians of this 
age, which may be confidered as eflential defderata, in one of 
the nobleft difcoveries of human genius. From the fpecimen 
of talents, exhibited by Mr. Weft in the intredutory to the 
fluxionary calculus, the neat application of the do@rine to the 
folution of feveral curious problems, efpecially thofe de maxi- 
mis et minimis, and that perfpicuity of thought and expteffion 
difplayed in the ftating and operation, we have seafon to la- 
ment he had not direéted his talents to more important obje&s, 
and efpecially to thofe juft {pecified. We cannot, however, 
avoid objecting to our author’s method of infcribing the largeft 
rectangular parallellogram in a given femicircle, as neither {ci- 
entific nor eafy, becaufe the proportional increafe or decreafe 
of the quantities, by no means obvioufly thews the proportion 
of the reftangle. Indeed, the inference made in the fcholium, 
refpecting the proof of the ufual method of making the fluxion 
of a maximum = 0, is clearly deduced, and fo far Mr. Weft 
deferves our thanks. 

As it would be impoffhible to render a critique upon the above 
fubje& intelligible, without having recourfe to diagrams, we 
fhall confine ourfelves to that prattical improvement of. our au- 
thor’s, on the planifphere of the celebrated Wright and. Mer- 
cator; the firft hint of which was certainly fuggefted by Pro- 
lemy. Every fciolift knows, that the meridians in the above 
chart, are ftraight parallel dines, the diftance between the pa- 
rallels increafing from the equinoctial towards the poles, in the 
ratio of the fecant of the latitude to the radius., This was all 
Mercator’s difcovery, or rather the difcovery of our countryman 
Mr. Wright, who bad fhewn the method of conftruGing, it by 
enlarging the meridian jine with a-continual addition of fecants. 
The method is admirably adapted to the, mariner’s purpofe, by 
furnifhing him with the means of exaily, determinggg the bear- 
| 14 ings, 
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ings, and the true courfe of the fhip, from any. two diftapt 
places's ; but ftill there wanted a more ftri& demonfiraticn.of a 
projection fo important, efpecially of the rhumbs.. ‘To effeé 
this°Mr.’Weft lays down the following very,ingenious propo- 
fition, which, if we do-niot greatly miftake, we have icen, with 
very little variation, in the Philofophical TranfaGions, commu- 
nicated poffibly by the fame writer. 

“Ff a rectangular piece of paper be turned intothe form of a 
right cylindrical tube, and a {phere be infcribed therein, fo as 
that°the axes of the fphere and cylinder do coincide, or,.that 
theequator be the line of contaé& between the faid tube and 
fphere, and all the points of the fpheric furface be projected or 
transferred to the concave furface of the tube, by right lines 
proceeding from the cénter of the fphere, and terminating in 
the faid concave furface of the tube ; and then, if the paper 
be operied and ftretched upon a plane, it will prefent a chart, 
in which the meridians, ‘parallels of latitude, and rhumbs, are 
alltrily and geometrically proje&ted in rigdt lines.’ 

Nothing can be more fimple and eafy than the demonftration 
of this propofition, which is as follows : 

* With regard to the meridians, it is evident, that they are 
all thréwn into right lines in the tube, being all parallel toits 
axis: and, as the parallels of latitude are all projected in cir- 
cles perpendicular to the faid meridians; fo, upon opening the 
tube, &c. as aforefaid, they muft neceffarily become right lines 
alfo. The only thing therefore that requires a demonitration, 
is, that the rhumbs, or loxodromics, become right lines when 
the paper tube is extended as above. In order to this, let the 
eye be fuppofed to be placed in the center of the fphere when 
infcribed’im the tube; then every rhumb will appear to run 
round the’ toncave tube in the manner of a bottle fcrew ad infie 
nitam 2 and the only thing to be proved, is, that it keeps a pa- 
rallel direé&tion to itfelf every where ; or, that it makes the 
fame angle with all the meridians ; or, that the projected rhumb 
makes the fame angle with the payctes meridian, as the true 

rhumb makes with the true meridian upon the furface of the 
iphere:  Thefé two angles do apparently coincide, with regard 
to thé eye placed as aforefaid ; that is, they are apparently equal 
to the eye'in that fituation ; and that they are allo rea/ly equal, 
js evident from this lemma, viz. That the rea/ and apparent 
bignefs‘of any angle ate the fame when the eye is placed, per- 
pendicularly over either of its fides, or, when a, perpendicular 
dropt from the eye to the plane of the angle falls upon either 
of its fidés. “Now this is the very cafe with regard to both the 
angles in queltion ; for the perpendicular from the eye falls on 
the angular point of the atigle on the fphere ; and a perpendi- 
cular 
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cular from the eye falls on the meridian, which is one fide of 
the angle on the tube : confequently, the real and apparent big- 
nefs of each of thofe angles is the fame; and therefore, as they 
‘appear équal, they are really fo. Q.E.D? | 

The improvement made by this projeCtion in Mercator’s 
chart; will be evident from the fubfequent fcholiam, 

‘ It does not appear (fays Mr. Weft, or his editor) thatMer- 
cator, or Wright, ever thought of this projection; for the.me- 
ridian line here is manifeftly a line of tangents ; whereas, :in 
‘their projetion, it is a collefion of fecants. It may. de. added, 
that Mercator’s or Wright’s chart is very faulty in the bearing 
of places; but in this, it is as true and correct as upon, the globe 
itfelf. I fhall therefore prefume to fay, that this naval. plani- 
fphere, or fea chart, is the moft yfeful for the purpofes of na- 
vigation ever yet invented; it being better than Mercator’s in 
one important refpeét, and equal to it in all others. 

‘ There are three projections of the fphere, the orthogra- 
phic, the ftereographic, and the nautical; the two firft of thefe 
are well known to mathematicians: the laft was invented for 
the purpofes of navigation, though hitherto a very imperfe& 
and defeétive invention. ‘The errors of the plain chart are cor- 
rected, in a great meafure, by Mercator’s or Wright’s chart ; 
though this latter is not a ¢rue projeétion of the fphere in any 
fhape ; nor indeed is it pretended to be fuch by Mr. Wright, 
one of its inventors, who reprefents it rather to be an exten- 
fion of the fpherical furface upon the inner fide of the concave 
cylinder in which it is inclofed. Suppofe (e. g.) the globe to be 
fo infcribed in a cylindric tube as to touch it every-where in-the 
equator, and confequently the axes of the globe. and cylinder 
to coincide ; then, fuppofe the tube to be of hard and-unyield- 
ing fubftance, as of marble or the like, and the globe to be of 
a foft fubftance, as'a bladder, and to enlarge itfelf as that does 
when blown, until the globular furface becomes a_ cylindrical 
one by applying itfelf_ to the internal or concave furface of the 
cylinder, both ways towards.éach pole ; Mr- Wright-fuppofes, 
all the parts of the fpherical furface to increafe uniformly in 
this extenfion ; or, fo as that the degrees of. longitude.or, Jati- 
tude every-where fhall ffill continue to bear the fame juft pro- 
portidn to each other, 7. ¢,.as radius to fecent of latitude 
Whereas, the true projection, (and which I apprehend will much 
better anfwer thé purpofes of navigation than either the plain 
chart or Mr.’ Wright’s) is this, viz, Let the {phere,be. inforibed 
in acylindric tube, as above ; and let all the. parts, of the {pheric 
furface be transferred to the concave cylindric furface, by. right 
lines drawn from the center of the, fphere : the confeqyence.of 
which is, that, when the cylinder is opened and fpread upon a 
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plain, the meridians, parallels, and loxodromics, will be alf 
projected in right lines, as in Mercator’s or Wright’s chart, but 
in different, proportions. And,] take upon me to affert, that 
this is the firft chart, or reprefentation of the terraqueous globe, 
ever, yet invented; in which the meridians, parallels, and rbumbs, 
are jufly and truly projected in right lines; for the /atter cannot 
be_/e projected in Mercator.’ 

Wedoubt not but this fingle fpecimen will imprefs our rea- 
ders with a favourable opinion of Mr. Weft’s abilities, which 
we could with had been rewarded by a more liberal fub{cription, 
_ for the benefit of his widow and family. 





— —— 


Aart, VIII. The Works of James Thomfon, with bis laf Cor- 
refitons and Improvements. To which is prefixed, an Account of 
his Life and Writings, JnTwo Volumes. 4to. Pr. 21. 125. 6d. 
Millar, 


A Juft tafte, a delicate fenfibility to the beauties of nature, 

an overflowing benevolence, and that fubdued piety which 
ever accompanies innocence of manners, and found under- 
fianding, render the memory of this favourite fon of the mufes, 
equally dear to poflerity, as his perfon was to his cotempora- 
ries, Thomfon is one of thofe happy peets, whofe writings in- 
{pire perfonal love and efteem; devoid of all rancour, jealoufy, 
and attempts to witty fatire, they delight by their fimplicity, 
and the pidture which they exhibit of an amiable ingenuous 
mind. No poet ever more itrongly painted the features and 
complexion of his foul ia his writings, than Mr. Thomfon; 
and though his fame, as a perfon of worth and genius, might 
be fafely refted on this fole footing, yet, as his biographer juitly 
obferves, ‘the defire which the public always exprefles of a 
more intimate acquaintance with an eminent author, ought not 
to be difappointed, as it proceeds not from mere curiofity, but 
from affection and gratitude to thofe by whom they have beer 
entertained and inftruéted.’ To gratify this laudable curiofity, 
Mr. Murdoch, a gentleman remarkably qualified for this tafk, 
as well by his own tafte and erudi:ion, as by a long courfe of 
intimate friendfhip with the poet, has fketched the,principal 
occurrences of his life, and the outlines of his charaéter. This 
account of Mr. Thomfon is prefixed to a {fplendid impreffion of 
his works, adorned with engravings of the author’s head, taken 
from pictures drawn at different periods of his life, as well as 
with other plates, happily defigned and well executed. We fhall 
confine ourfelves to the labours of the biographer, and indulge 
our curious readers with a few of the moft interefling particu- 
lars of the author’s life. 7 lo 
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In the year 1700 Mr. James Thomfon was born at Ednam, 
in the fhire of Roxburgh. His father was minifter of that 
place, highly refpe&ted for his. piety and diligence if the paf- 
toral duty. At an early age he put forth fome bloffoms of po- 
etical genius, which procured him the notice of Sir William 
Bennet, and other gentlemen of that country, the moft.diftin- 
guifhed for tafte and fentiment. After paffing through the 
ufual courfe of fchool education at Jedburgh, he was fent to the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, where, in the fecond year of ‘his ad- 
miflion, his ftudies were interrupted by the death of his father ; 
which affected him fo fenfibly, that his relations ftill remember 
fome extraordinary inftances of his grief, and filial duty ex- 
prefied on that occafion. Maternal love ftill, however, enabled 
him to profecute his academical ftudies, until he not only 
finifhed the ufual courfe, but was even diftinguifhed, and patro- 
nized as a youth of uncommon talents. 

‘ About this time the ftudy of poetry was become general in 
Scotland, the beft Englifh authors being univerfally read, and 
imitations: of them attempted. Addifon had lately difplayed 
the beauties of ‘Milton’s immortal work ; and his remarks on it, 
together with Mr. Pope’s celebrated Effay, had opened the way 
to an acquaintance with the beft poets and critics.’ 

However, as tafte is the gift of nature, and cannot be com- 
municated by rules, there were not wanting certain eritics who 
animadverted on the inaccuracies of Mr. Thomfon’s ftile, and 
thofe luxuriances infeparable from a juvenile fancy, while. the 
fire and enthufiafm of the poet had entirely efcaped their no- 
tice. This fo much difgufted the young bard, that from that 
time he began to turn his views to London, where works of 
genius may always expeét a candid reception, and due encou- 
ragement; and an accent foon determined him to execute this 
refolution. 

‘ The divinity chair at Edinburgh was then filled by the re- 
yerend and learned Mr. Hamilton ; a gentleman univerfally ref- 
pected and Beloved, and who had particularly endeared himfelf 
to the young divines under his care, by his kind offices, bis can- 
dor, and affability. Our author had attended his lectures for 
about a year, when there was prefcribed to him for the fubje& 
of an exercife, a pfalm, in which the power and majefty of 
God are celebrated. Of this pfalm he gave a paraphrafe and 
illuftration, as the nature of the exercife required ; ‘but in a 
ftile fo highly poetical, as furprized the whole audience... Mr. 
Hamilton, as his cultom was, complimented the orator vpon 
his performance, and pointed out to the ftudents the moft maf- 
terly ftriking parts of it; but at laft, turning to Mr..Thomfon, 


he told him, fimiling, that if he thought of being ufeful in the 
minifiry, 
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miniftry, he mult keep a ftricter rein upon his imagination, ard 
exprefs ‘himfelf in language more intelligible to an ordinary 
congregation. 

«This gave Mr. Thomfom to underftand, that his expecta- 
tions from the ftudy of theology might be very precarious ; 
even though the church had been more his free choice than pro- 
bably it was. So that having, foon after, received fome en- 
" couragement from a lady of quality, a friend of his mother’s, 
then in London, he quickly prepared himfelf for his journey. 
find although this encouragement ended in nothing beneficial, 
it ferved for the prefent as a good pretext to cover the impra- 
dence of committing himfelf to the wide world, unfriended and 
unpatronized, and with the flender ftock of money he was then 

poffeffed of. 

« But his merit did not lorg lie concealed. Mr. Forbes, af- 
terwards lord prefident of the feffion, then attending the fervice 
of parliament, having feen a fpecimen of Mr. Thomfon’s po- 
etry in Scotland, received him very kindly, and recommended 
him to fome of his friends: particularly to Mr. Aikman, who 
lived in great intimacy with many perfons of diftinguifhed rank 
and worth,’ 

Mr. Thomfon’s reception wherever he was introduced, em- 
boldened him to rifque the publication of his Winter: in which 
he was kindly affifted by Mr, Mallet, then private tutor to the 
duke of Montrofe. ‘To this gentleman ‘ he likewife owed his 
tirft acquaintance with feveral of the wits of thattime ; an exa& 
information of their chara&ers, perfonal and poetical, and how 
they ftood affected to each other.’ 

The poem of Winter firft appeared in 1726 ; and from the 
univerfal applaufe it met with, fecured to the author the patro- 
nage of all perfons of tafte, made his acquaintance folicited, 
and rendered him in a particular manner the favourite of fome. 
tadies of diftin&tion ; among whom were the countefs of Hert- 
ford, Mifs Drelincourt, afterwards vifcountefs Primrofe, and 
Mrs. Stanley. But the chief advantage which he deduced from 
this publication was, that it brought him acquainted with Dr. 
Rundle, afterwards lord bifhop of Derry, who received him into 
his intimate confidence and friendfhip, promoted his charaer, 
introduced him to his friend lord chancellor Talbot, and fome 
years afterwards recommended him as a proper companion for 
the fon of that nobleman, when he was fent to travel. , 

The expeétations which our poet’s Winter had raifed, were 
fully anfwered by the fucceffive publication of the other Seafons 
of Summer, it 1727-3 of Spring, in the beginning of the fuc- 
ceeding j ert ; and of Autumn, in the quarto edition of his works, 
in 1730. In that edition, the Sea/eas are placed in their na- 
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tural order; and crowned with that inimitable Hymn, in which 
we view them in their beautiful fucceffion, as one. whole, the im- 

mediate effe& of infinite poawer and goodne/s. In imitation of the 
Hebrew bard, all nature is called forth.to do homage to the 
creator, and the reader is left enraptured in filent adoration 
and praife. 

© Befides thefe, and his tragedy. of Sophonisba, written aod 
a€ted with applaufe, in the year'1729, Mr. Thomfon had, in 
1727, publifhed his poem to the memory of. Sir Lfaac Newton, 
then lately deceafed ; containing a deferved encomium of thar 
incomparable man, with an account of his chief difcoveries ; 
fublimely poetical ; and yet fo juft, that an ingenious foreigner, 
the count Algarotti, takes a line of it for the text, of his philo- 
fophical dialogues, J/ Neutonioni/mo per le dame : this was in part 
owing to the affiftance he had of his friend Mr. Gray, a gen- 
tleman well veried in the New2éonian Philofophy, who, on that oc- 
cafion, gave him a very exact, though general, abftraé of its 
principles. 

‘ That fame year, the refentment of our merchants, for the 
interruption of their trade by the Spaniards in America, run- 
ning very high, Mr. Thomfon zealoufly took part in it, and 
wrote his poem Britannia, to roufe the nation to revenge. And 
although this piece is the lefs read that its fubje& was. but acci- 
dental and temporary, the fpirited generous fentiments that en- 
rich it, can never be out of feafon : they will at leaft remain a 
monument of that love of his country, that devotion to the pub- 
kic, which he is ever inculcating as the perfection of virtue, and 
which none ever felt more pure, or more intenfe, than him- 
- felf. : 
‘ Our author's poetical ftudies were now to be interrupted, or. 
rather improved, by his attendance on the honourable Mr.. 
Charles Talbot, in his travels. A delightful tafk indeed! en- 
dowed as that young nobleman was by nature, and accom- 
plifthed by the care and example of' the beft of fathers, in,what- 
ever could adorn humanity : graceful of perfon, elegant in man- 
ners and addrefs, pious, humane, generous ; with an. exquifite 
tafte in all the finer arts. 

‘ With this amiable companion and friend, Mr. ‘Thamsan. 
vifited moft of the courts and capital cities of Europe 5. and re- 
turned with his views greatly enlarged; not of exterior nature 
only, and the works of art, but of human life and manners, 
of the conftitution and policy of the feveral ftates, their cen- 
ne€tions, and their religious inftitutions. How particular and 
judicious his obfervations were, we fee in his poem of. Liberty, 
begun foon after hisreturn to England. We fee, at the fame 
time, to what a high pitch his love of his country was raifed, 
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by the comparifons he had all along been makiog of our happy 
well-poifed government with thafe of other nations. To in- 
fpire his fellow-fubjeis with the like fentiments, and fhew them 
by what means the precious freedom we enjoy may be preferved, 

and how it may be abufed or loft ; he employed two years of 
his Jife in compofing that noble work : upon which,. confcious. 
of the importance and dignity of the fubjeét, he valued him- 
felf more than upon ail his other writings.’ 

Immediately after his return to England with Mr. Talbot, 
he was made fecretary of briefs by the chancellor ; a place which 
foon fell with his noble patron, and reduced Mr. Thomfon from 
an eafy competency to a ftate of precarious dependence, in 
which he paffed the remainder of his life; ‘ excepting only the 
two laft years of it, during which he enjoyed the place of fur- 
veyor-general of the Leeward IMlands, procured for him by the 
generous friendfhip of lord Lyttelton. 

Mr. Thomfon’s genius could not be depreffled by the reverfe 
of fortune on the death of the lord chancellor Talbot, that 
friend of genius, and patron of worth: ‘he refumed with time, 
his ufual chearfulnefs, and never abated one article in his way 
of living; which, though fimpl:, was genial and elegant. The 
profits arifing from his works were not inconfiderable; his tra- 
gedy of Agamemnon, aéted in 1738, yielded a good fum; Mr. 
Millar was always at hand, to anfwer, or even to prevent, his 
demands ; and he had a friend or two befides, whofe hearts, he 
knew, were not contracted by the ample fortunes they had ac~ 
quired ; who would, of themfelves, interpofe, if they faw any 
occafion for it. 

« But his chief dependance, during this long interval, was 
on the protection and bounty: of his royal bighnefr Frederick prince 
of Wales; who, upon the recommendation of lord Lyttelton, 
then his chief favourite, fettled on him a handfome allowance. 
And afterwards, when he was introduced to his royal highnefs, 
that excellent pripce, who truly was what Mr. Thomfon paints 
him, the friend iP mankind and of merit, received him very gra- 
cioutly, and ever after honoured him with many marks of par- 
ticular favour and confidence. A circumitance, which does 
equal honour to the patron and the poet, ought not here to be 
omitted ; that my lord Lyttelton’s recommendation came alto- 
gether unfollicited, and long before Mr. Thomfon was perfo- 
nally known to him. 

* It happened, however, that the favour of his royal high- 
nefs was in one inftance of fome prejudice to our author ; in 
the refufal of a licence for his tragedy of Edward and Elconara, 
which he had prepared for the ftage.in the year 1739. The 


reader may fee that this play contains not a line which could 
juftly 
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juftly give offence; but the miniftry, ftill fore from certain paf- 
quinades, which had lately produced the ftage-a&; and as little 
fatisfied with fome parts of the prince’s political condutt, as he 
was with their management of the public affairs; would not 
rifque the reprefentation of a piece written under his eye; and, 
they might probably think, by his command. 

‘ This refufal drew after it another; and in a way which, as. 
it is related, was rather Judicrous. Mr. Paterfon, a companion 
of Mr. Thomfon, afterwards his deputy, and then his fuccefor, 
in the general-furveyorfhip, ufed to write out fair copies for his 
friend, when fuch were wanted for the prefs or the ftage. This 
gentleman likewife courted the tragic mufe ; and had taken for 
his fubje&t the ftory of Arminius the German hero. But his 
play, guiltlefs as it was, being prefented for a licence, no fooner 
had the cenfor caft his eyes on the hand-writing in which he had 
feen Edward and Eleonora, than he crief out, Away with it! and 
the author’s profits were reduced to what his bookfeller could 
afford for a tragedy in diftrefs, 

‘~Mr. Thomfon’s next performance was his Ma/gueof Alfred ; 
written, jointly with Mr. Mallet, by command of the prince of 
Wales, for the entertainment of his royal highnefs’s court, at 
his fummer-refidence. This piece, with fome alterations, and 
the mufic new, has been fince brought upon the ftage by Mr. 
Mallet : but the edition we give, is from the original, as it was 
acted at Clifden, in the year 1740, on the birth-day of her 
royal highnefs the princefs Augufta. 

‘ In the year 1745, his Tancred and Sigifmunda, taken from 
the novel in Gil Blas, was performed with applaufe; and from 
the deep romantic diftrefs of the lovers, continues to draw 
crowded houfes. The fuccefs of this piece was indeed infured 
from the firft, by Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Cibber, their appearing 
in the principal characters; which they heighten and adorn 
with all the magic of their never-failing art. 

* He had, in the mean time, been finifhing his Caftle of In- 
dolence, in two cantos. It was, at firft, littkhe more than a few 
detached ftanzas, in the way of raillery on himfelf, and on fome 
of his friends, who would reproach him with indolence ; ‘ while 
he thought them, at leaft, as indolent as himfelf. But he faw 
very foon, that the fubje& deferved to be treated more ferioufly, 
and in a form fittetf to convey one of the moft important moral 
Feffons. 

‘The fanza which he ufes: in this work is that of Spenfer, 
borrowed from the Italian poets ;-in which he thought rhimes 
had their proper place, and were even graceful : the compafs 
of the ftlanza admitting’an agreeable variety of final founds, 
while the fenfe of the poet is not cramped or eutcfhort, nor 
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yet too much dilated : as muft often happen, when it is parcel- 
led out into rhimed.couplets ; the ufual meafure, indeed, of our 
elegy and Jatire; but which always weakens the higher poetry, 
and, to a true ‘ear, will fometimes give it an air of the dur- 
lefque. 

« This was the laft piece Mr. Thomfon himfelf pubjithed. ; 
his tragedy of Coriolanus being only prepared for the theatre, 
when a fatal accident robbed the world of one of the beft men; 
atid beft- poets, that lived in it.’ 

. © His teftamentary executors were, the lord, Lyttelton, whofe 
care of our poet’s fortune and fame ceafed not with his life ; 
and Mr. Mitchell, a gentleman equally noted for the truth and 
conftancy of his private friendfhips, and for his addrefs and 
Spirit as a public minifter. By their united intereft, the orphan 
play of Coric/anus was brought on the ftage to the beft advan- 
tage ; from the profits of which, and the fale of manufcripts, 
and other effeéts, all demands were duly fatisfied, and a hand- 
fome fum remitted to his fifters.’ 

* Our. author himfelf. hints, fomewhere in his works (the 
Cafile, of Indolence) that his exterior was not the moft promifing 
his make being rather robuft than graceful : tho’ it is known 
that in his youth he had been thought handfome. His worft 
appearance was, when you faw him walking alone, in athought- 
ful mood: but let a friend accoft him, and enter into conver- 
fation, he would inftantly brighten into a moft amiable alpect, 
his features no longer,the fame, and his eye darting a peculiar 
animated fire. The cafe was much alike in company ; where, 
if it was mixed, or very numerous, he made but an indifferent 
figure : but with a few fele&t friends, he was open, {prightly, 
and entertaining. _His-wit flowed freely, but pertinently, and 
at due intervals, leaving room for every one to contribute his 
fhare. Such was his extreme fenfibility, fo perfe& the harmony 
of his organs with the fentiments of his mind, that his looks 
always announced, and half expreffed, what he was about to 
fay ; and his voice correfponded exactly to the manner and de- 
gree in which he was affeéted. This fenfibility had one incon- 
venience attending it, that it rendered him the very wortt rea- 
der of good poetry : a fonnet, or a copy of tame verfes, he 
could. manage pretty well, or even improve them in the read- 
ing :. but a paffage of i Milton, or Shakefpeare, would 
fometimes -qvite opprefs him, that you could hear little elfe 
than fome ill-articulated founds, rifing as from the bottom of 
his bréatt. : 

- “He had improved his tafte upon the beft originals, ancient 
and modern ; ; but could ‘not bear to write what was not itrictly 
his | own, what had not more immediately {track his imagina- 

tion, 
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tidn, or touched, his heart :. fo that he is not in the leaft con- 


cerned in, that-queftion about the meritor demerit Of imitators. 
What he bortows from the ancients, :he gives us be avowed 
faithful paraphrafe or tranflation; as we (¢ein afew pa te taken 
from Virgil,,.and in that, beautiful pi@iure from Pliny t Elder, 
where the courfe, and gradual increafe,. of the Nile are figured 
by the ftages of. man’s lifes. 

‘ The autumn was his favoutite feafon for. poetical. compofi> 
tion, atid the deep filence of the night the time he sctaunety 
chofe for fuch ftudies;,fo that he would often be heard walking in 
his lib: rary, till near mornings huthming over; in kis way, what 
he was to correét and write out next day. 

© The amufements of hisleifure hours were civil ahd hatural 
hifory, voyages, and the, relations of travellers, the moft, aus 
thentic he could pro¢ure: and had his fityation fayouted i it, he 
would certainly have excelled in gardehing, agriculture, an 
every rural improvement andexercife. Although he te | 
on no inftrument, he was paflionately fond of mufic, and would 
fometimes liften a full, hour at his window to the nightingales ia 
Richmond gardens.. While ,abroad, he had Been greatly de- 
lighted with the regular Italian drama, fuchas Metaftafio writes 


as it is there heightened by the charms of the beft voices and - 


infiruments; and looked upon our theatrical entertainments as, 
in one refpe@, naked and imperfeét, when compared with, the 
ancient, or with thofe of Italy; withing fometimes that a erat, 
at leatt, and a better recitative, could be introduced. 

« Nor was his tafte lefs exquifite in the arts of painting, /eulp- 
ture, and archite@ure. .In hif travels he had feen all the maft 
celebrated monuments of antiquity, and the beit produ@ions af 
modern art; and ftudied them fo minutely, and with fo true a 


judgment, that.in fome of his defcriptions in the poem of, Li- 


berty, we have the mafter-pieces there mentioned placed in a 
ftronger light perhaps than.if we faw them with our eyes : at 
Jeaft more juftly delineated than in any other account extant : 
fo fuperior is a natural tafte of the grand and braytiful, to the 
traditional Jeffons of a common wirtug/o. His alietion of 
prints, and fome drawings from the, antiqye,. a now jn the 
poffeffion of his friend Mr. Gray of Richmond. 

‘ As for his more diftinguithing qualities of eae fA | arte 
they are better reprelented in his writings, t , 
the pen of any biographer. There, his. Jove. of: 5 
his country and friends; his devotion to the 
founded on the moft elevated and juft concepti 
tions and providence, fhine out in every page... S04 ded. 
was his tendernefs of heart, that it took ip ' 








upreme. 


tion : judge what it muft have been ‘towar ecies.. 
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He is Ht decd Ktiown, ‘thrdagh ‘his whole lifeyto have givers 
any petfoit one® fHoment spain,’ by’ his writings ‘or Cotherwife: 
He took no part in the poetical fquabbles which happened in: 
his times and was-refpected.and left undifturbed by Bath 

He would even refufe to take ‘offence when he juftly: might hf by 
interrupting any perfonal ftory that was brought him, With 
fome,jeft,.ar,fome humorous apology for the offender. * Nor 
was he ever feen ruffled or difeompofed, But when he read or 
heard of fome flagrant inftance of ainjuftice, oppreffion, or cru- 
elty : then, 3 indeed! the ftrongeft marks of: horror and we 
tion were viii in his countenance. 
fail of their ie ewe ‘His friends loved him with mf enthu- 
fiaftic ardour, and lamented his untimely fate in the manner. 
thar is ftill freth in every one’s memory 3. the beft and greateft 
men of his time honoured him with their friendfhip and pro-- 
‘teStion ; the applaufe of the’ publie attended every appearance: 
he. made ;.,the ators, of whom ‘the more eminent’ were his. 
friends and admirers, grudging no pains to do juftice to his 
tragedies.. At prefent, indeed, if we except Tancred, they are 
feldom called for; the fimplicity of his plots, and the ‘models. 
he worked after, not fuiting the reigning tafte, nor the impa- 
tience of an Englifh theatre. ‘Fhey may heréafter come to be 
in vogue : but we hazard mo comment or conjecture upon: 
them, or upon any part. ef Mr. Fhomfon’s works : ‘neither: 
need they any defence or apology, after the reception: they have 
had at. home, and in the foreign rangoages ‘into ‘which they 
, have been tranflated. We fhal only fay, that, to judge from 
the imitations of his manner, whith have been following ‘him. 
clofe, from the very firft publication. of Winter, he feems to: 
~ have fixed no iuconfiderable zra of the Bnglifh poetry.” 

The biographer does juftice to Mr. Millar, « who has fpared: 
no expence to render this edition both béautifal ‘and correét ; 
‘and, generoufly dedicates what profits may ‘arife from it, ‘to a 
‘funeral monument of his favourite “aathdr,! and’ much-loved 
friend 3 which monument is:aétually ereted. ‘We ‘could ‘with 
that the defign of this monument had been engraved 'as’4 fron- 
, tiipiece to, ove of thefe volumes,” “Here is an-inftance of gra- 
/titude and friendthip, that réfleéts equal honour on ‘the author 
and, bookfeller;| which we could with to fee more getierally de- 
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Ant. 1X. Continnation\ of the «Complete Hiftery of England, By 
T.Smollett,, M.D. ‘Vols. Iid..and Mar Be, PB He cach. 
Baldwins + AP deatt edt thes 


iH EB anatually rapid fale of this peitbbaahit, iavdefite 

of the machinations, of the proprietors of other’ works 
of. a fimilar. nature, is alone a ftrong prefumption ‘ih favour of 
its intripfic merit ; though, as impartial critics, we would ‘chufe 
to examine productions of gehius by another ftandard than the 
public approbation, which is fometimes capriciotis and°arbitra- 
ry. We have occafionally ventured to diffent from the general 
voice, and to recommend pieces to notice which were left’ un- 
difturbed ,on the thelves of the publifher ; but it always gives 
us peculiar fatisfadion when we can, with the ftri@eft regard’ to 
integrity, join with our readers in the juft praifes’ Of ait author. 
Heis a wretched critic, indeed, who had rather difplay his ta- 
lents by cenfure,. than his tafte and candour by applaufé. 'Sen- 
fible however of the hazards to which an hiftorian of thé moft 
recent tranfaations is expofed, and the difficulty of proctring 
authentic intelligence with refpeét to every occurrehte, we will 
not prefume to examine fadts, or to determine With that deci- 
five importance, as if we pretended to infallibility ; but Confine 
ourlelves. to thofe particulars which relate to the addvefs and 
genius of the writer, and are cognizable by every gentleman, 
icholar, and critic, 

An elegance, perfpicvity, ahd flowing eafe of dittiof;” pe 
culiarly adapted to hiltorical narrative, conititite the moft 
ftriking excellence in the Complete Hiftory of England ;"no- 
thing appears laboured, yet all is correét and chafte, ‘as if it 
had, undergone repeated revifal. ‘Every period expreffes pre- 
cifely the. author’s meanings and will not admit. of amendment. 
Frequently he deviates into a figurative file, merely for the 
fake of giving elevation and variety to his lapguagé’; ‘but his 
figures. are, {9 juftly fupported, that they always elucidate ‘the 
fubje&t, and, difplay, the powers. of imagination, fubdued' ‘Sy 
culture and keen difcernment.. 

Nor .is the compolition at all inferior to.the dition ! every 
object 1 is. difpofed in the moft natural order, and’a ‘compreheh- 
five view taken of the general fate, of Europe, w at the reader 
may be led to, the fources of Britith meafures.. . The ‘infliieate 
of operations in the different quarters of the globe, are fhewn, 
and the conduct of individuals cemfured, or applatided; ‘With 
that peculiar boldnefs which hath eminently diftinguithed this 
writer. Patriotifin appears to be his fovereign principle; whence 
it is that he may be. reputed guilty either of contradiction or 


of renoun¢ing his principles, fince we fee the fame minifter ex- 
K 2 tolled 
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tolled for his ftrenyous endeavours to break continental fthackles, 
and ceafured. for tying the knot, of G n.fervitude harder 
than, any of his. predeceflors.—But nothing can, more clearly 
evinge the impartiality of the hiftorian than this very circum- 
ftance. . It,is measures, and pot men, he praife 5 or condemns ; 
fhould his narrative reprefent inconfiftences in characters, Devs 
and not, the hiftorian, are refponfible. This may be termed 
painting from, living nature, where the objeét neceflarily ap- 
pears more vivid and diftinét than when placed at the diftance 
of remote ages, ard ftrikes the eve with thofe lights and thades 
wholly, undiltinguithable by a future copier, and diftant fpeta- 
tor. After all, it mutt be confefed, that the moft unbiaffed 
integrity, and accurate judgment, eannot poMibly fteer fo even 
a courfe, as to give equal farisfa€tion to contending inte- 
reits and prejudices, Time alone ean ftamp the value 
of this performance, after the rancour of party-animofity is 
allayed, and thofe clouds of partiality, which now obfcure the 
underiianding, are diffipaied. In vain, therefore, fhould we 
endeavour to extol or depreciate the merit of a work of which 
every Briton pretends to be a competent judge ; for this reafon 
we fhall content ourfelves with prefenting our readers with 
fuch a {pecimen, as wil} confirm our judgment refpecting the 
ability of the author. ‘The extract of which we fhall make 
choice, is alone fufficient proof that the hiftorian has not 
deigned to lavith fervile adulation even upon the fovereign, or 
to mingle in the venal crowd of unlamenting eleg’fts. 

‘ Fhus died George IE. at the age of feventy-feven, after a 
long reign of thirty-four years, dillinguifhed by a variety of 
important events, and checquered with a viciflitude of charac- 
terand fortune. He was in his perfon rather lower than the 
middle fize, well fhaped, ereét, with: eyes remarkably pro- 
minent, a high nofe, and fair complexion. In his difpofition 
he is faid to have been hafty, prone to anger, efpecially in his 
youth, yet focm appeafed ; otherwife mild, moderate, and hu- 
mane: in his way of living temperate, regular, and fo metho- 
dical in every branch of private a@conomy, that his attention 
defcended to objects which a great king (perhaps) had better 
overlook. He was fond of military pomp and parade; and 
perfonally brave. He loved war as afoldier; he ftudied it as 2 
fcience ; and correfponded on this. fabje& with fome of the 
greateft officers whom Germany has produced. ‘The extent of 
his underftanding, and the. fplendour of his virtue, we fhall 
not prefume to afcertain, nor attempt to difplay 3—we rather 





with for opportunities to expatiate.on his mapnyficener and libe- 


rality,;. his. generous regard to genius and. Jearning ; his royal 


encouragement and prote@ion of thofe-arts by whieh a nation 
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is at once benefited and adorned. ~With refpect to ‘his govern- 
ment, it very feldom deviated fiom the inftitutions Of faw {or 
éncroached upon privaté pr ‘Of erty 5 ‘or interfered with thé cém- 
mon adminiltration of juftice. “Rhe ciréumftanees' chat chiefly 
marked his public char2@er, ‘were 4 predilection’ for’ bis native 
country, and a clofe attentioir to the poticical interes Of THe 
Germanic body: poiats and principles to which We adhered with 
the molt invincible fortitude; and, if ever the blood and ‘treat 
fare of Great Britain were facrificed to thefe confidetaridris, we 
ouzht not fo, much to ‘blame the prince who aéted from tite ‘dit- 
tates of natural affelion; as we fhould deteft a futcéfiion’ of 
ve—l m rs, all of whom in their turns devoted themfelves, 
foul and body, tothe gratification of this paflion, or partia- 
lity, fo prejudicial to the true intere!t of their country. 

‘The reign of George Il. produced many ‘revolutions, as 
wellin the internal {Chemes of ceconomy and adminiftration, as 
én the external projects of political connexions ; revolutions 
that expofed the frailties of human’ nature,’ and demoniftrated 
the initability of fyftems founded’ upon convenience. ‘In’ the 
courfe of this reign a ftanding army was, by dint of minifterial 
influence, ingrafted on the conftitution of Great Britain. A 
fatal ftroke was given to the liberty of the prefs, by the a& 
dubjecting all dramatic writings to-the infpcAion of a’licenfer. 
The great machine of corruptioa, contrived to fecure a con- 
ftant majority in p —t, was overturned, and the inventor 
of it obliged to quit the reins of povernment. Profeffed pa- 
triots refigned the principles whicly they had long endeavoured 
to eftablith, and lifted themielvesS for the defence of ‘that for- 
tre(s againft which their zeal’ and “taléits had been levelled. 
The management ofa mighty Kingdom was configned into the 
hands of a motley adminifiration, miniftérs without knowledge, 
and men without integrity, whofe counfels were timid, weak, 
and wavering; whofe folly and extravagance expofed the nation 
to ridicule and contempt 3° by whofe i ignofance and prefuitip- 
tion it was reduced to the verge of fiin.” The kingdom was 
engagéd in a quarrel truly‘ national, and cormmeticed a necef- 
fary war on national principles 5 but that war was ftarved; and 
the chief ftrength of the ‘nation transferred t6 the’ contitient ‘of 
Europe, in order to maintain an unneceflary war, in favour of 
a family whofe pride and ambition can be equalled ‘by nothing 
but its infolence and ingratitude. "While the ftrength of the 
nation was thus exerted abroad for the’ fopport of worthlefs ‘al- 
lies, and a dangerous rebéllidh raged in the bowels of the king- 
dom, the f- n was infultéd by: his’ m——<rs, who Geferted 
his fervice at that critical jan&ure, an# tefufed to refune their 


fun@tions, until he had truckled to their petulant huntour, and 
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difmiffed. a favourite fervant, of whofe fuperior talents they were 
meanly, jealous, Such an unprecedented feceflion ‘at any’ time 
would have. merited the imputation of infolence’;! but at that 
period, when, their f n was perplexed and einbarraffed by 4 
variety of dangers and difficulties; when his crown, ‘and éven 
his life, was at ftake, to throw up their places, abandon his 
councils, and as far as in them lay, detach themfelves from his 
fortune; was.a ftep {fo likely to aggravate the diforder of the 
nation ; fo big with cruelty, ingratitude, and f- n, that it 
feems to, deferve an appellation which, however, we do not 
think proper to beliow. An inglorious wat was fucceeded by 

an ignominious p——ce, which proved of thort duration ; yet 
in this interval the Englifh nation exhibited fuch a proof of 
commercial opulence, as altonifhed all Europe. At the clofe of 
a war which had drained it of fo much treafure, and increafed 
the public debt to an enormous burden, it acquiefced under fuch 
a reduction of intereft as one would hardly think the miniftry 
durit have p ropofed, even before one half of the national debt 

was contracted, 

‘ A much more unpopular ftep was a law that paffed for 
naturalizing the Jews ; a law fo odious to the people in gene- 
ral, that it was foon repealed, at the requeft of that m- r 
by whom it had been chiefly patronized. An ill-concerted peace 
was in,a little time productive of frefh hoftilities and another 
war with France, which Britain began to profecute under unfa- 
yourable aufpices. Then the whole political fyfiem of G y 
was inverted, “Fhe k— of E d abandoned tbe interett 
ef that houfe which he had in the former war fo warmly ef- 
poufed, and took into his bofom a p e whom he had for- 
meily confidered as his inveterate enemy, The unpropitious 
beginning of this war againft France being imptted to the mif- 
condudét of the ad———n, excited fuch a- ferment among the 
people as feemed to thregten a dangerous infurreGion. © Every 

art of the kingdom refounnded with the voice of diffatisfafion, 
which.d.d not even refpect the throne. ‘The k— found him- 
{elf obliged to accept of,a m r prefented’ by’ the people, 
and this meafure was attended with confequences as favourable 
as bis.wifh could form.. From that inftant all clamour was 
huthed.; all oppofition ceafed. ‘The’enterprifing fpirit of the 
new manitter feemed to diffufe itfelf through all the operations 
of ihe, war; and conquelt every where attended the efforts of 
the Britith arms, Now appeared the fallacy of ‘thofe maxims, 
and,the falfghood of thofe affertidns, ‘by which former mini- 
fters ad eftablithed and ehdeavoured ‘to excufe the praStices of 
c———n. The fuppofed difaffeion, which ‘had been in- 
fiited on as the fource of parliamentary oppofition, now in- 

tirely 
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rely vanithed 3 nor was it found neceflary to ufe finifter,meant# 
for fecuring a, majority, ,in orf nto anfwe rpotes of the 
sdubsitettonsa Epgland,. for ohn firkk phe. Mee sil er of 
dtate in full poftlefion of, popnilatity 3 3, the. pest) fis ies is 
crown, the univerfal darling of the people. “Un der th e ces 
-of this. minifter, it faw a national militia, formed: 4 el trained 
to.difcipline, by, the invincible fpirit of a, few [patriots Who 
purfued this; falutary meafure in, the face ‘of “unweatied oppo-~ 
fition, difeouraged by. the jealouly of a c——t, and vidi uled 
by, all. the venal retainers to a ftanding army. “Undet his au- 
fpices it faw the military genius of Great Britain. revive, and 
fhine with redoubled luftre; it faw her intereft and glory coin 
cide, and. an immenfe extent of country added by éonquelt to 
sher dominions... - The people, confiding in the integrity- ahd 
vabilities of .cheir own minifter,. and, elevated by the repeated 
founds of triumph, became enamoured of the war, and granted 
fuch liberal f{ubfidies for its fupport, as no ofher miniffer would 
have. prefumed to .atk, 2s ne other nation believed they could 
afford.. Nor did they murmur; at, feeing great part of their 
treafure diverted into foreign channels; nor did they’ fee to 
beftowa ferious thought onthe accumulating’ load ‘of the na- 
tional debt, which .already exceeded ‘the immenfe fim of one 
chundred and twenty millions. 

‘ In.a word, they were intoxicated with vidory: ‘did as the 
ing happened to die- ta, the, midft,of their tranfports, ocea- 
fioned by the final conque& ef Canada, their good humour 
garnifhed his, charaGer with a prodigality of encomiums.’ “A 
ahoufand.pens.were drawn to paint the beauties ‘and fublimity 
of his charafer,, in. postry .as well as profe.; "They ‘exrolléd 
him above Alexander.in courage anu.heroilm, abpve Auguftis 
in liberality, Titus in clemency, Antoninus in piety and bene- 
volence, Solomon in wifdom, and St. Louis in devotion; Such 
hyperbolical eulogiums ferve. only to throw:a ridicule’ upon a 
charaéter, which may, be otherwife refpectable. The: two uni- 
vertities vied with:each other in lamenting his death, “and each 
publithed a huge;collection of elegies on the fubj jee : nor did 
they fail, to:exalt his praife, with the warmeft expredisns ‘of 
affection and regret, in the compliments of condolanc¢: and 
congratulation which they prefented to his fucceffor.. T'Ke time 
‘panegyric and, pathos appeared. io all the addieffes, with which 
every other, community ia; the kingdom approached the ‘throne 
of our prefent fovereign 5, infomuch that we may. ! ra ure to 
day, MO.prince was ever more popwlar at the: ios is: de- 
ceafe... The Eng}ith are naturally | warm and : impe Hous ; and, 
in generous natures, affection. is as apt as any, other ‘pailiol}' to 
tun riot,, ,Thedudden death ‘i the king was lamented as'dna- 
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Stional misfortune by many, who felt a truly filial affeion for 
their country ;,, not that they implicitly fubfcribed to.all the ex- 
aggerated praife which had_been fo liberally poured forth on his 
character ;, but becaufe the nation was. deprived of him:ata 
critical, jun@ure, while invelved sin. a. dangerous and expenfive 
war, of which he had been, perfonally the chief. mover and 
fupport.. They, knew the burden of royalty devolved. upon a 
young prince, who, though heir-apparent to.the crown, and al- 
ready atrived at the years of. maturity, had never- been admitted 
to any fhare sof the adminiltration, nor. made acquainted with 
‘any {chemes or fecrets of ftate... The real character of the new 
king was very little known to the. generality of the nation. 
They dreaded an abrupt change of neafures, which might have 
rendered ufelefs all the advantages obtained in the courfe of the 
war. As they were ignorant of his connexions, they dreaded 
a revolution in the miniftry, which might fill the kiagdom with 
clamour and confufion. But the greateft thock occafioned by 
his. deceafe- was undoubtedly among our allies and fellow-fab- 
jets in Germany, who faw themfelves fuddenly deprived of 
their fole prop and patron, at’@ time when they could not pre- 
tend, of themfelves, to make head againit the numerous ene- 
mies by whom they were furroynded. But all thefe doubts and 
apprehenfions vanifhed like mift before the rifing fun; and the 
people of Great Britain enjoyed the inexpreflible pleafure of 
feeing their lofs repaired in fuch 4 manner, as muft have amply 
fulfilled the moft fanguine wifh of every friend to his countrys 
‘The commerce of Great Britain continued to increafe du- 
ring the whole courfe of this reign ; but this*increafe was fot 
the cifedt of extraordinaty encouragement, Qn the contrary, 
the ‘neceffities: of government, the ‘growing expences of the 
nation, and the continual augmentation of the public debr, 
obliged the legiflature to hamper trade with manifold aad grie- 
vous impofitions: its increafe, therefore, muft have been owing 
to ‘the natiiral progrefs of induftry and adventure, extending 
themfetves fo that fartheft line or limit beyond which they will 
not be able té advance : when the tide of traflic has flowed to 
its highelt mark, ir will then begin to recede in a gradual ebb, 
untif it i firunk within thé narrow limits of its original chan. 
nel. War, which naturally impedes the traffic of other nations, 
ha’ wpéned new fources to the merchants of Great Britain : the 
fuperiosity of her naval power hath-crufhed the navigation of 
Frante, her great rival in commerce; fo that the now fupplies, 
on her dwn terms, all thofe foreign markets at which in time 
of peaté “fhe was underfold by that* dangerous competitor. 
‘This het trade is 2ugmentéd to a furprifing pitch ; and this 
great ‘dugmentation alone has enabled her to maintain the re . 
uc 
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fuch an enormous expence, As this advantage will ceafe when 
the French dre at liberty to” teleftablith their’ commette, and 
profecate it without moléftation,’ it -wobld be for’ the intérelt “of 
Gréat Britain? to ‘be’ at cotitinval variatice’ with’ that reAlefs 
neighbour, provided the conteft could ‘be timired 'to-the opera- 
tions of a fea-war, in which England would bé-always’ invinci- 
ble ‘and’ victorious. « Foreign nations will doubrléts: be futprifed 
to'learn, that above eight “¢houfand fips are ethpfayed by the 
traders ‘of Great Britain ; and'that the produce of ‘the’ inking 
fundy whichis the overplus prodirced ‘by all the different funds 
appropriated to defray the intereft of the national debt, exceeds 
annualty three millions fterling.’ #1 

The xnciang pts view of religion, learning, neahanie? arts, 
and the progrefs of genius, ‘is exceeding mafterly ; butt qdote 
jt would: beunneceflary, as we ate already anticipated byay va- 
riety of periodical on 
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Arr. X. Adbefions, or Accretions of the Lungs to the Pleura, and 
their Effects on Refpiration confidered, both with refpe® to- Theory 
and PraGice, in a Letter to Dr. George Baker, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Phyficians in London, and: FP, R, S, Sve. 
Pr, 1s. Becket and De Hondt. | a 


. 


W E have met with repeated o¢cafions to applaud the. zea- 
lous endeavours of Dr. Flemyng, to promote the igte- 
refts of the healing art; and he hath now furnifhed us with a. 
frefh opportunity of doing juffice to his perfeverance.,, The .. 
fubject indeed is of forme 1 importance, as it is ftill matter of de- 
bate among the learned ; but this is more than we can fay of 
the doétor’s pamphlet, as he has advanced nothing decifive, of 
indeed offered more than phyfiological conje€ture, fupported by 
fome ingenious obfervations, on cafes deduced from that repofi- 
tory of medical remarks, the /epulchretum of the learned and -. 
diligent Boxetus. Boerhaave, and his celebrated difciple Haller, 
differ about the effe&s produced by adhefions, or accretions of 
the lungs, on refpiration. The former affirms, that in cerraia 
circamftances they create a difficulty . of breathing and. afthma,. . 
while the latter is as pofitively ¢ of opinion no fuch effedt fan. . 
arife from this caufe ; and he confirms his fentiments, not, only 
by phyfidlogical reafonings, but by. certain anatomical. re>. 
marks, which feem to detertnine clearly i in his favour. | _ Having. 
evinced that no elaftic air, of te nature of our atmodphere, is 
lodged within the cavity ‘of the found. living human | ody, be- 
tween thelungs and the internal furtace of the pleura, he con. 
cludes, * that by the converfe of this propofition, as air, when 
it 
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tt gets between the lungs and pleura, fuppofe from penetrating 
wounds. of the tharax, is hurtful to refpiration, by a parity of 
rveafon, theadhefion of that vifus to the pleura is not in the leat 
detrimental to it, becaufe it. excludes all interpofition of air, 
and does not permit the lungs fo ‘recede from the pleurai | It 
hath been obferved above (to wit, p. 121, and 122, of the 
fame volume) that fuch adhefions are .extremely frequent in 
grown-up perfons, In the dorcas (antilope) ‘a fwift'animal, the 
109g were found adhering to the pieara by the Paris academici- 

And like inftances have been met with, and are recorded by 
1 andl authors of the belt credit, (who are cited in the note) in 
the bodies of matefactors, that were executed, and others, who 
ammediately before their death breathed freely and well: info- 
much that it has been long the opinion of feveral celebrated 
practitioners (whofe names are likewife fet down at the bottona 
of the page) that fuch adhefions are entirely harmlefs.” 

On the other hand Boerhaave, befides afferting that fuch ad- 
hefions are frequently found in afthmatic fubje&ts, fupports his 
opinion by arguments, deduced from the nature of refpiration, 
aud, the firucture , and fituation of the parts immediately con- 
cerned inthat function, In his Inftitutes he fpecifies broad ac- 
cretiong of the luags to the fiura, as one of the multifarious 
caules of dyf{pnea or afthma. In his Preleétions,; publithed by 
Haller, he oblerves, in explaining this paflage, ** that in fuch 
& fituation, while the thorax is enlarging, curing in{piration, 
the Jungs cannot defcend and follow the diaphragm; whence an 
ancurable difficulty of breathing arifes.” Befides, Dr: Flemyng 
quotes another paflage from the fame great writer’s public lec- 
tures, an which he alledges, << the reafon why the lungs do not 
adbere to. the pleura, in a natural ftate, is becaufe there is then 
a moifture interpofed between them ; where that is wanting, 
accretions are formed ;, and ghele patients, béfore their death, 
Jabour under, intolerable afthma.” ; 

Tothete fentiments our author feems to incline, though he 
does not, prefume to determine pofitively between writers of fo 
great,eminence. . After fame gencral remarks on the action of 
the iatercoital mufcles ia, refpiration, and infifting upon the 
authority. of Haller himéelf, that no elaftic air is interpofed be- 
tween the furfaces of the lungs and pleura, he obferves, * that 
fiyppofing there, are broad, clofe adhefions, or rather accretions 
ef, the, lungs to, the pleura, and particularly i in the ‘lower and 
under, part of the thorax, near where the action of the dia- 
phragm. i is exercifed, in that cafe the lun ns during infpiration, 
cannot. defcend fo freely, and fo far as i they were wholly de- 
tacheds., At, the fame_time the diaphragm, it would appear, 


cannot have its-full fcope of play, | becaule there will be a lefs 
quantity 
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quantity of air drawn into the’ thorax, the lungs not beirig fo 
much inflated, as they are when in a free natural ftates'' And 
when the. therax is. as much enlarged as the défeent’6f the tangs 
will permit, infpiration breaks off; the diaphtagmY'ceafes' to 
aét, and expiration fucceeds,’ But while that goes on, the dia- 
phragm cannot be pufhed fo freely and far fiito'the thorax ain 
a found ftate, by the mufcles of the abdomen preffing 'the ‘ftomach 
and liver againft it, becaufe the lungs being fixed to the pleura 
muft in fome meafure refiftits afcent: fo that, “it'would ‘appear, 
the motion of that important mulcle muft be crampt in both 
itages of breathing. Now as the diaphragm in a natural ftate 
coniributes more to the change of the capacity of the thorax 
than all the other caufes put together, it would feem almoft 
certain, that.when its motion both upwards and downwards'is 
thus confined, the due facility of refpiration muft be propor- 
tionably clogged and impaired. . | 

‘ The, greateit difficulty attending this opinion’ ‘arifes from 
broad.and clofe adhefions of the lungs to the pleura having not 
been feldom met with in bodies where refpiration had not been 
obferved to be affe&ted at all. And_ particularly the argument 
drawn from the antilope appears to me fo very cogent, that if 
there was reafon to believe fuch adhefions are natural to that 
fwift fpecies of animals, I fhould give it up as altogether unte- 
nable.. Bat looking into Pitfield’s tranflation of the French 
memoirs (for the original is hard to come at in the country) I 
there find it exprefly remarked that they were found only in one 
antilope out.of five that were opened.” They therefore may be 
fairly, deemed morbid, ‘and for that reafon the inference drawn 
from them feems to lofe the principal part of its ftrength.: 

‘ But let us try what may be further offered towards folving, 
or at leaft foftening this difficulty. There is moft certainly a 
confiderable latitude even in good and laudable refpiration ; and 
many degrees intervene between the moft perfec kind of breath- 
ing, fuch, for example, as is requilite in the fwift runner of a 
long race, the tumbler and the pofture-mafter ; and that which 
may be tolerably commodious in 4 fedentary life, in corptilen- 
cy, or inoldage; fo that there'may fubfift impediments to 'the 
former without remarkably incroaching ‘upon, or hiddering the 
Jatter ; and accretions of the lungs to the pleura may ‘be‘one 
fpecies of them. ‘There are a great many conditions 'neceflary 
to conftitute faultlefs refpiration ; afd if one only is wanting, 
while all the reft remain in high perfe€tion, the inconvenience 
arifing from that defect may be fcarce, if at all perceptible: I 
have feen a fheep,,while it was dragging to flaughtér,' exert 
great agility, as well as ftrength, in order to fave itfelf ‘difeo- 
yering no figns of confined or impaired refpiration.” ‘When it 

has 
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has been killed there have appeared in its lungs, great numbers 
of. hydatids, many of them of the fize of fmall cherries. And 
butcliers inform, me that. this appearance, is frequent. Will it 
theace follow that fach tumors are not to be numbered amongft 
the caufes, of di/pnaa ? See in the Sepukhretum of Bonetus an 
obfervation perfectly appofite hese ; in which fuch hydatids were 
the fole caufe of an intolerable 4y/pnaain a great cardinal, which 
proved fatal, 

¢ We took notice above that women ule the diaphragm in ref- 
piration lets than men., This is a molt wife provifion in nature, 
as. it enables them during pregnancy, efpecially in its Jaft 
months, to breathe commodioufly, tho’ the diaphragm then can 
fcarce act all, being fo flrongly preffed upwards by the dillended 
uterus. It would therefore appear highly probable, that accre- 
tions. of the Jungs to the pleura, are attended with much lefs in- 
conveniency in the female, than in, the male fex. _ 

* Moreover, it may be alledged that when fuch accretions are 
formed very early in life, while the ribs and their cartilages are 
duétile and flexible, and in confequence the thorax is more ea- 
fily dilatable by the action of the intercoftal mufcles, their bad 
effeéts will be Jefs, than when they firft take place 1 in advanced 
years, when. all. the partsare more ftiff and rigid, and lefs obe- 
dient to the efforts of the moving powers. In fucha cafe a boy 
may gradually be accudtomed to breathe as girls do, that is to 
fupply the deficiency of the motion of the diaphragm by a 
greater rifing of the ribs and, fernam in infpiration; and that 
habit in time may. become natural. 

« Laftly, It may’ be added that they will be lefs hurtful when 
they are formed yery flowly, than. when brought on in a very 
thort.time,. as by a. pleurify or.a pefipneumony, In the latter 
cafe. the conftitution will be as it were furprifed, and greater 
diftyrbances.enfue._ In the. former, it will gradually accommo- 
date itfelf to the evil, and ufe the beft means in order to miti- 
gate its bad confequences, within the power. of its own orga- 
ailm.’ 

This reafoning he, enjduavours to eflablith. by fome obferva- 
tions recorded in the Sepucchretem of Bonetus, which, however, 
he is fenfible, do not amount to, conviction. Nor. are the prac- 
tical inferences deduced, any more precife or fatisfaétory. The 
iubfequent extract will give a fufficient. idea of the whole ten- 
dency, of. the pamphlet, and the inftrution which the praéti- 
tioner, may .expe& from this ublication.. 

‘ Lhaye, been (fays Dr, Flemying) at fome pains to think of 
ways. and means to remove the accretions of the lungs to the 
pleura. 3, which, if they fhould. not be able to difengage them, 


vet may render them Joofer and more ‘flexible ; and fo produc- 
live 
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tive of leffer inconveniencies, If this could be effe&ted, it would 
be more than pallfating, it would be" fubftirating a lef difeafein 
the room of a greater ; ; and perhaps with a Dota a epimen éna- 
ble the patient'ro holdout years. “A reimar Rabie’ dim notion’ of 
the dv/pnaa, tho” falling confiderably fhott of ‘perked paste 
of breathing, may be tolerably ¢omfortable, ‘and pertia ‘grow 
better in time. I fhall lay before you what occtirted! t “me in 
this refearch. 

‘ Perufing Dr. Stérk’s treatifes on the virtues of’ ‘tithtay we ? 
find that fchirrufes and cancers, tho” firmly” adhering td! the ribs 
and flernum, fo as to feem growing tO them, and ‘unmoveable 
every way, have been often cured by its extract. As the cure 
goes on, the tumors become more and ‘tore moveable ; and Ue 
length are found perfealy loofe and‘tree. Now, while they are 
fixt firmly to the adjacent bones, it would appear there is fome 
kind of adhefion of the membranes at their bottoms to thofe, 
which cover the bones, pretty much of the nature of the accre- 
tions of lungs to the pleura ; and therefore I fhould think it 
highly reafonable to give that extraét a fair trial, either byit- 
felf, or joined to other refolvent and penetrating medicines, 
where it is apprehended that fuch accretions make a conlidera- 
ble part of the difeafe. 

‘ 1am the more inclined to expe relief from this remedy, 
becaufé [ find it obferved that there is fometimes a vifcid hu- 
mour about the gleura and membrane of the lungs, which, it 
would appear, lays the foundation of the accretions. © Tu a cafe 
recorded by Bonetus from Salmuth, to wit, the fourth of the 
nine already referred to, it is faid, ** Thatin the emperour Fer- 
dinand the lungs adhered to the pleura by a vifcid pisuzsa, which 
afterwards became gypfeous.” And Valcarengus, a celebrated 
phyfician of Cremona, in his elaborate obfervations on epide- 
mical diftempers, telates, that upon opening the bodies of 
many, who died of malignant pleurifies then raging, he found 
the external membrane of the lungs as it were plaftered’ over 
with a vifcid fubitance, as with a mew coat, which ‘was fome- 
times. more than an inch thick, The patients expeCtorated very 
little, and breathed with difficulty. Their infpiration ‘was more 
uneafy than their expiration. But, as. thé extract of ~citatd, 
according to Stérk’s obfervations, is found to be the toft ‘pow- 
erful refolvent of all medicines yet known, may it tot bé'tried 
in fuch cafes? If the glutinous humour, cementing the atcte- 
tions, be attenuated and difperfed, may they not be rendered 
more flexible and yielding, and therefore At leatt more ‘tolerable, 
if not completely cured? May pot the cohering’ ihetibranes, 
made thicker through obitrudlion, when they aré betonie more 
permeable, become likewife thinnet, and y (arse more obfe- 
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quious to the motion of. the diaphragm? But this I only throw 
out as, a hint at prefent 5. fabmitting it to the candid and intel- 
ligenty? 

He! concludes with hinting fome conjectural reafons, why the 
extra of cicuta hath been. found lefs efficacious in_the trials 
matie;in this; country; than.is reported by Dr. Stork, of the ex- 
periments made at Vienna ; and advifes, that extracts of cicuta 
fhould;be'made at the clofe of the month of May, or the be- 
ginning of June.—What fhare of additional reputation. may ac- 
erue to.Dr. Flemyng from this feemingly premature epiftle, we 
fhall leave to time to determine. 


at 





Art. XI. A Report of fome Proceedings on the Commiffion of Oyer 
and Terminer and Goal Delivery, for the Trial of the Rebels in rhe 
Year 1746, in the County of Surry, and of other Crown Cafes. 
Towhich are added, Difcourfes upon a few Branches of the Crown 
Law. Fol. Pr. il 5s. Withers. 


HE fubject of this book is equally ufeful to the law-ftudent, 

and entertaining to.the fcholar or gentleman. ‘The re- 
ports and cafes are {tated with great clearnefs and brevity ; and 
the judicious compiler’s obfervations fach as evince his know- 
ledge of the crowm law, and profound reflection. The dif- 
courfes annexed to the reports efpecially, demonftrate a fund of 
good fenfe and knowledge; and the remarks on fome paffages 
in the Hittory of the Crown Pleas, by the juftly efteemed ford 
chief juftice Hale, are fuch as ought to be carefully perufed by 
all who may have been feduced into‘notions unfavourable to the 
principles of the prefent happy eftablifhment, by the authority 
of fo great a writer and Jawyer, 

We cannot fufficiently recommend the learned author’s dif- 
courfes on high treafon, manflaughter; accomplices. in trea- 
fon, or aiders’ and abettors in felony, as opening all the 
fources of common and -ftatute law, of the laws of nature, 
principles of morality, and found reafon. With refpeé to the 
utility of the fubje&, we need only quote the words of the pre- 
face, which will at the fame time convey a favourable. idea of 
the author’s underftanding. 

‘If what I have offered (fays he) may ferve to remind ger- 
tlemen of rank and charaer in the profeffion, of what their 
own reading and experience may have fuggefted; and at the 
fame time to tead young gentlemen into a right method of ar- 
ranging their ideas, and reducing: what they read or hear to the 
well-known principles of ‘law and found policy, my end as far 


as regards the profeffion will be anfwered, 
: * But 
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¢ But I confefs my views were carried fomething. further. 

‘ The learning touching thefe fubjeéts isa marter of great and 
univerfal concernment. It merits, for reafons too obvious to 
be enlarged on, ‘the attention off every man living. For no 
rank, no elevation in life, and let* me add, no condu@ how 
circumfpect foever, ought to tempt a refonable man to conclude 
that thefe inquiries de‘not, nor poflibly can, concera‘himy oA 
moment’s coo! reflection on the utter inftability of ohulan af- 
fairs, and the numberlefs unforefeen events which & day:may 
bring forth, will be fufficient to guard any man ‘conf{cious of ‘his 
own infirmities, againft a delufion of this kind. ' Thofe>'there~ 
_ fore whofe birth or fortunes have happily placed them above the 

ftudy of the law as a proféefion will not be offended if T prefume 
that difcourfes.on thefe fubjeés, in preference, te every other 
branch of the law, demand ¢/eir attention,’ tie 

The author’s method will appear from what follows.’ .- 

‘ I have in a few inftances (fays he) taken the liberty of fab- 
joining to the report of the cafe, fome obfervations ef my own, 
by way of proof or illuftration, and fometimes of cenfure. I 
make no apology for this. freedom. I with the ableft of our; wre- 
porters had more frequently taken the fame. 

‘ In reporting the arguments of council or the opinion of t the 
judges, I have not fcrupuloufly followed the ftile and method, of 
the fpeaker. I hope however the reader will do me the juftice 
to believe, that the fubftance of what was delivered is -faith- 
fully reported, but forthe moft part in my. own words,... Every 
defe& therefore in point of method or expreffion which the rea- 
der will meet with, Falone am anfwerable for. Though I flat- 
ter myfelf the learned gentlemen whofe fentiments J have deli- 
vered in my own ftile and method will not often find them- 
felves or their charaéters greatly wronged in that refped. 

‘ The difcourfes which follow the report were, for, the moft 
part, written fome years ago, at different times; as Ieifure 
ferved or inclination led mein the choice of my {ubje@. 

« I never intended to travel through a regular fy ftem of the 
crown law. It isa journey not to be undertaken by any. man 
in a public employ, and already far advanced in years.. J, am 
therefore content to make myfelf accountable for a few plain 
difcourfes upon fome of the more interefting branches: of, that 
part of the law, and of the moft general concernment. ,I;mean 
fuch parts of the ftatute of treafons which I have confideréd, 
many I have putpofely omitted, and the do&rine of, homicide 
in all it’s. branches. 

‘ I have in the piofecution of thefe fubjects. endeavoured 
rather. ground myfelf upon principles of,law and, found ;po- 


licy than on the bare authority of former writers ; who, will 
"frequently 
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frequently be found contradiéting each other, and femetities 
themfelves. 

« | have endeavoured likewife to clear up afew points which 
have long lain under fome obfcurity. And where } differ from 
authors whofe merit I acknowledge, and whofe memory 1 
highly value, I always do it with diffidence; and never without 
offering my reafons, which are fubmitted to the:judgment of 
the learned. 

« The MSS. cited in the following papers, I am fatisfied are 
genuine. Copics of them’are in many hands. And I doubt 
not the citations will appear to have been faithfully-made. If 
the freedom 1 have taken witht them needeth any apology, they 
have been of confiderable fervice to me; they have given me 
Jight upon many points, which the printed reports do not af- 
ford ; and they are the remains of gentlemen eminent in the 
profeffion. For thefe reafons I was‘unwilling they fhould be 
wholly loft to the public.’ 

It would be prefumption in us, who donot pretend to a com- 
petent knowledge of the fubject, to fpeak decifively upon the 
execution of this volume; this however we may affirm, that we 
were much entertained and inftruéted in the perufal, many of 
the reports and cafes being of fuch a nature, as cannot but 
ftrongly intereft the paflions. 
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Arr. XII. Effais fur divers Sujets Intereffans de Politique et «? 
Morale.' 8vo. Paris. 


HIS is an ingenious free-fpirited writer, who has hap- 
pily imitated the manner, and adopted that peculiar 
boldnefs of fentiment, which hath long diftinguifhed a cele- 
brated effayift of our own country. Lefs fond, however, of pa- 
radox and fyftem, he is little fcrupulous about conneing his 
thoughts to fupport any particular hypothefis. They are fet 
down as they occurred, without appearing to have any other 
obje&tin view than the difcovery of truth. In the firft effay, a 
diftin® but concife account is given of the rife and progrefs 
of philofophy, which he traces through the different ages and 
nationsin which it flourifhed. Philofophers were the firft legif- 
lators. In all infant republics, the moft eminent for moral and 
political knowledge enjoyed the privilege of framing laws, which 
at firft were few.and fimple, but extended themfelves in the 
progrefs of fociety, and as human affairs became more com- 
plicated. I[t was this circumftance that disjoined politics and 


philofophy. All who afpired at honour and authority, applied 
themfelvss 
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themfelves to public affairs, while a few, lefs ambitious and 
reftlefs, contented themfelves with communicating new truths 
to their countrymen, which they'drew from the lores of feience, 
or difcovéred by dint of refledtion, From this feparation arofe 
the corruption of government and of {ciences policyconfilted: 
in intrigue and -machination, and philofophy dwindled into fo- 
phiftical: jargon; the former wanted the afliftance of abftract 
fpeculation ; the latter, of ative knowledge. To. thisday 
they have not been thoroughly teanited. A certain contempla- 
tive timidity, averfe to public life, is Mill the charaferiftic of 
the feats of learning ; and ftarefinen  defpife that knowledge 
which they imagine of little ufe bene the limits of a cok 
lege. 

Our author very juftly cenfures the lictle attention given to 
moderineducation. ' The youth of the firft quality are intrufted: 
to the care of pedants,;inftead of philofophers acquainted with 
human nature. They are taught to make Latin verfes, when 
they ought to. be inftructed in ufeful Knowledge, and thofe’ 
maxims of philoféphy, which would enable them to pafs.thro”) 
life with repbtation.. With ‘the ancients this was a principal 
object; the youth were entrafted to the care of a fage, who had 
diftinguifhed himfelf in the capacityof a ftarefman or general, 
The greateft regard was paid to the purity of their morals, vigour 
of body, and inftruction of their minds; and all education had 
a dire& tendency to ative life, and the produétion’ of ufeful 
members of fociety. © Let this trifling age. remember, that: 
Agefilaus was bred under Xenophon, Dion. under Platoy Phow 
cion under Xenocrates, and that Alcibisdes was formed by the 
precepts of the illuftrious Socrates.’ The foftering hand of - 
Cicero rearéd up divers celebraréd Romans 5 Plutarch ‘could 
boatt of his pupil’ Trajan, and Longinus of his Zenobia, the 
giory and thé pattern of femalewifdomy * Let thefe celebrated 
perfonages be compared with our modern tutors and precep 
tors, and the effe&ts and difference be maturely weighed, would 
it difhonoue the retirement’ of'a Tefiinj:or)a Chefterfield,. to 
employ, it iw communicating the knowledge acquired iby. ex-' 
perience, and pointing out 'to a few dilciples' thetwuewmconomy of 
hfe” An elegant ‘compliment, in whichour-author probably 
alludes to the celebrated letters of the Swedifu miniftery:and 4 
finall treatife, fuppofed to ‘be written. by the Britithinobleman: 
‘ The moit fudden and ‘happy changes may betes pected, when’ 
philofophers are cherifhed and ¢itcemed by fovereipnss Have we 
not thereforeroom to hope fur‘a fpeedy reformation, whenawe 
already: behold a refpectable throve, filled by aipsince whovis: 
himfelf a philofopher; a prince, whom the voter ttudy: of 
wifdom has rendered the-gredteft fatefman and general of his 
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age; a:prince who unites the fublime with the amiable qualities, 
and. who, joins the geniusiandvalour of Cafar, to the abilities 
of Julian, and the virtues of Antonimes.’ 

, With this,energic compliment to the Pru fian.. monarch, .our 
author elofes the frit effay, ia which he rather difplays a fund 
of lively polite fentiment, than of deep philofophy. -The fecond 
eflay is) more abftrafted,and ingenious. Here he traces the 
fources of the paflions of love and-jealonfy,in a manner equally 
iaftructive and, entertaining ; but we fhall be» able to convey 
omly a faint idea of theoriginal. by an abftract.... Love, he ob- 
ferves, is compofed:of a natural define to propagate the fpecies, 
and an itrefiftible propenfity to fociety. ; Aman is:feldom de- 
termined by beauty in his choice of women’; he is chiefly -en- 
gaged. by that fweetnefS of countenance, amiablenefs of beha- 
viour, and namelefs attraction, whith promife felicity in the friend 
and companion. 

It muit be obferved, that our author is here talking of the 
more copfiiderate and fenfible, part- of mankind. Love, thus 
dependent on fociety, mutt vary in the mode agreeable to the 
fluctuations and changes in government... In.wewly formed fo- 
cieties, notions of property are neither comtant-nor diftingt : 
women, 2s well.as goods, are almoft.common ; fuch is the ftate 
of favages. When manners.become more fubduedand foftened, 
whenthe fpirit of property is introduced, we are as defirous of 
the exclufive enjoyment of the object of our paflion, as of the 
fole property of a houfe or field... The focial virtues gradually 
difclofe.themfelves ; the charms. of friendthip are united with 
the ardor of love; and this paflion becomes the fureft guide to 
virtue afd rational happinefs. In the progrefs of fociety arts 
are cultivated, wealth encreafes, luxury. fucceeds, morals dege- 
nerate, decency vanifhes, and “that excefs. of diffipation: and 
pleafure, which tends to confound all ideas of. property, ren- 
ders:women:a fecond ‘time almoft common. Such is the circle in 
which this.paffion moves, and :with it the public happinefs. 

. The, form?’ of government, our author obferves, as well as 
the: progress of fociety, ‘determines the manners. of a people. 
It does..fo in.general, we allow the ingenious writer, but it would 
bé: impoflible.to account for all the phenomena of national cha- 
racer, even: from thefe caufes joined to. the influence of cli- 
mate, Something-muft be: aferibed to the particular caft and 
formation of} the foul, ‘as: it comes:from the hands of the Crea- 
tory which: is 110 lefs obfervable in the rational than.in the brute 
.creation.; lo welliregulated focieties, proceeds the author, aa 
intercourfe between the: fexes isnot much cultivated. The wo- 
men, live virtuous, and retired ; the idle and diffolute among the 
men are-forced to have recourfe to abandoned proftitutes. This 
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was the cafe with the Greeks and’Romans, while? liberty flou- 
rifhed ; and thus-it is with the ’Bbitith ination, the ficeé ors’ to 
Greek and Roman freedom: ! OW here® ‘defpotic’ bette dion 
women are flaves, and she méannels of their edacation diqua- 
lifies: them! from) exertingya folid or‘conftammadtractimienty (in 
monarchies public affairs ate'in' the hands of few perfous:; 
wantof oceupation, and the liberty whicl women’ natirally 
enjoy under fuch a government, »~produces'a' free andolively in - , 
tercourfe between the! 'fexes. Intrigue: is the general’ Gaploy- 
ment, and gallintry the fovereign -paffion, 1° Permanetic affec- 
tion is exploded ; love isno longer treated in a ferious manner ; 
and:that levity remarkable in amours;' foonextends itfelf to ‘the 
moft important affairs. The tafte for virtue, which requires perfe- 
verance andconftancy, declines 5 noris this: freedom of intercourfe 
even produttive of true politenels, | We become polite only by 
converfing with thofe we efteem, whole virtue: infpires - ‘awe, 
confounds felf love, and blafts the effeas of -pride}) ):u 2! 

In the famemanner this iegenious' writer-fixes the-origin’ of 
jealoufy:in the general ideas entertained. of property.’ ‘It is ‘the 
{piritiof property which makes us covet the exclufive ‘poffeffion of 
whatever we iclaimas our own.) Theeffetts of ‘jealoufy .differin 
different countries, and at different periods in the fame x<oun- 
try. A fmalb traé& of country in Africa, feparates nations fub- 
jected to all the rage “of. jealoufy, ‘from others who take plea- 
fure,inslending their wives to theit friends, and to-ftrangers. 

The moderm Italians are remarkable for'their jealoufy,tho’ not the 
leaft: veftige of this-difpofition can’ be-traced from the writings 
of ‘their anceftors, : This‘is:a miftaké of: the writer, \as) iscevi- 
dent: from Ovid, “Horace, ‘Catullus,;Tibullus, and Propertias, 
as well as from many inftances quoted-by’ hiftorians: However, 
_ it muft-be confeffed; that the: Romans:were by noi means: tainted 
with jealoufy a8 asnation, though numbenlefs inftances ‘may ‘be 
colle&ted |: from individuals. ‘To! folve ithis: phenomenon, re- 
courfe: mutt! be! chad, .as ‘our yaothor:thinks, rather “to! moral 
than to phyfical caufes.: ‘The. ‘members of @ foviety, fays he, — 
where the» {pirit of property is: not’ firmly: eftablithed; cannot 
apply that idea to the poffeffion of ‘women. » Sayages*who ‘have 
no fixed notion of .property,: are: unacquainted with the pafiion 
of jealoufy.. It was eafy far, Lycurgus, dfter baving:introduced 
a community. of omy to! eftablith Jikewife::a community: of 
women. «Where -the:forn2ofogovernuient ténds> to freedom, 
the fair fex will be lefs addifted to! jealoufy.:»' The: cdntrary will 
happen in.countries of flavery,! where:men, after the:example 
of -the fovereign, abufe with impunity the privileges which pro- 
__perty beftows.’ Thiseffect-will be ftill more: remarkable, if po- 
lygamy be joined to.defpotifm ; but where freedom and wealth 
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have introduced luxury, vice, and immorality, jealoufy is un- 
known and the women, following the example of the men, be- 
come almoft common. A wife man will give himfelf no unea- 
finefs about a perfon he defpifes, or perfift in endeavours to 
preferye a treafure fo precarious, The few doomed to feel the 
effedts of this exploded paffion, Become ridiculous. — 

The author goes on to thew the influence of jealoufy in the na- 
tional thara¢ler. A people tin@ured with the poifon of jealoufy, 
will be melancholy, cruel, fufpicious, and revengeful. On the 
other hand, where the general diffolutenefs and’ depravity of 
manners, banifhes. jealouly, the people become ftill more cor- 
rupt and vicious, Shame will no longer reftrain the violence of 
defire ; mutual confidence, attachment, and efteem between 
the fexts, will be neither practifed nor approved. The legal 
union of men and women will fall into contempt and ridicule, 
and the corruption confequent on celibacy, muft follow. It is 
obfervable that the ingenious author keeps always in view the 
reigning manners in his own country, of which he feems to en- 
fettain but a very indifferent opinion, 

The fubje@ of the next differtation is more prattical and ufe- 
ful. Here the author confiders thofe peculiar circumftances and 
projeéts, which have chiefly contributed to work an intire change 
on the face of the globe. Among the moft powerful of thele, 
he mentions the cultivation of the earth and the art of huf- 
bandry. The Englifh (fays he) ‘demontftrate, that “agriculture 
is the only folid foundation of populoufnefs, coltimerce, riches, 
and power. It is well Knowi that England owés its progrefs 
in that art to the inftru¢tions and example of Hartlib, the friend 
of the great Milron. Thus have the endeavours of a private 
perfon contributed to the greatnefs of his country. 

Thre effayift vindicates' the chatadet of a’ projector, by fhew- 
ing,. that. moft of tho great defigns, which have promoted the 
felicity and power of different nations, were originally propofed 
by fome fpéculatif, regarded portibly i in his own time as a vi- 
fionary. ‘ One of the beft projets ever executed, he fays, was 
that*of Oliver Cromwell, who made patriotifm itfelf the inftra- 
ment of enfldving a free people. He fpeaks with the higheft 
encomiums of that wild projet’ of Vauban’s, who, in the def- 
perate ftate of Philip the Fifth’s, affairs in Spain, advifed that 
monarch to remove the feat of his empire to’ America. Had 
this fchemé been purfued, our ‘author thinks our arts, manu- 
fafures, and commerce, would have been tranfplanted to that 
quarter of the globe, and Europe’ teduced to its its ancient ig- 
norance and barbarifm:—a confequence to which we can by no 
means accede. He vindicates, with great juftice, the condu& of 
the jefuits in Paraguay. T hey are accufed, fays he, of immo- 
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derate ambition ; but what can be a finer projeét, or more con™ 
ducive to the happinefs of humanity, than affembling i into a 
regular community, favages who were'difperfed wild in: woods, 
caves, and forefts; of checking their cruel wars, foftening their 
manners, enlightening their minds, opéning to their fodls a 
profpect of the felicities promifed by the gotpel, and forming 
them into a fociety, which emulates the golden age in fimplici- 
ty, purity, equality of individuals, and community Of ‘proper- 
ty? Dornot thefe projeftors deferve to be called the’ réftorers of 
primeval happinels, the legiflators of human felicity ? and-is 
not ambition, produétive, of fo much good, a noble and’ vir- 
tuous paffion? The fubfequent refleGions on hufbandry, and 
the importation and cultivation of exotic natural’ produ@ions, 
is fenfible and {pecious ; but many of the particalars: {pecified, 
we fear, cannot be reduced to practice. He fpeaks of a plant 
of a dark. green colour, a native of France, from which indigo 
might be produced by fermentation p but he’ neither mentions 
the name of the plant, nor defcribes it fo explicitly, as‘to con- 
vey any idea of it to the reader. How, ‘in the*prefent ftate-of 
things, a commetce merely internal, can render a tate great 
and powerful, is beyond our comprehenfion; nor doés the in- 
ftance, which the author gives of Japan, at all anfwer his pur- 
pole ; for that ifland carries om a pteat trddeé with China, other 
parts of the continent, and with the Dutch. pitas 
We cannot avoid quoting the following refle€tions : ‘The an- 
‘nals of mankind furnifh not a fingle example of a wealthy 
‘commercial people, immerfed in luxury, which was diitinguifhed 
either for its knowledge or atchievemients. Pertia, 18 famous 
for its riches and luxury, cannot inftance one perfon whom hif- 
tory has deigned to record, The opulent city of Tyre con- 
tained numbers of merchants, but no thining chara@er. Car- 
thage was the feat of cruelty, perfidy, atid barbarilm, The 
philofophers who flourifhed in Alexandria, were’ alf' foreigners. 
The rich Marfeilles produced only one man worthy ‘of ‘being 
tranfinitted to pofterity. Ancient Greece, though barren, poor, 
and deftitute of trade, was the narfery of great nen, ‘The 
zra of the glory and happinefs of a nation, is feldom that of 
its greateft wealth and luxury; the firft rather futceeds times 
of trouble, civil wars, and intgftine commotion, when pérfonal 
merit has an opportunity of difplaying itfelf uncdhtréuled. A 
fingular nation, indeed, the Englifh, are an exception to this 
rule; but they are indebted for that advantage to the excellence 
of their conftitution, which tempers, hitherto, the baneful ef- 
fects of an immenfe commerce, but which cannot continue to 
d» fo long, (long may the time be before this prediction is ful- 
filled.) Moderate trafic, continues our author, m2y increafe 
L 3 : popu- 
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populoufnef:, by the facility of procuring fofiftence ; but the 
excefs of commerce muit be prejudicial, becaufe it diminithes 
the number of husbandmen ; the original fource of wealth and 
happinefs,-—-Had the author caft his eyes upon Holland, a bar- 
ren country,, gained out of the fea, he would find reafon to 
alter his,fentiments.—The faé, however, he alledges, is paft all 
doubt with. refpect to France, Spain, and even England, in com- 
parifon.to. the fifteenth century. 

In the latter part of the differtation, he feems to have Mr. 
Hume in his eye, as he endeavours to refute moft of the inge- 
nious arguments advanced by that writer, in his Effay on the 
Effects of Luxury. Upon the whole, there are many difputa- 
ble pofitions in our author; but, on the whole, this performance 
mult be confeffed equally original and beautiful in the fenti- 
ment and dition. From his preface we have reafon to expe& 
a future, publication of the fame nature, of which we with 
heartily the completion. 


es 








Art. X4IL. Reflexions Critiques Jur le. Syftime del’ Attra&ion, 
avec une Nouvelle Idee fur la. Pr eceffion des. Equinoxes, fur le 
Tempy et fur la Pefanteur. Par M. Maffiere. 8ve. Am- 
fterdam. i 


O revenge their. repeated defeats and loffes in the field, 

the French are making daily attacks upon the Britifh li- 
terature.and philofophy ; but hitherto with lirtle fuccefs. Ima- 
gining they hall be able to replace the faded laurel with freth 
gathered bays, they make contimual affaults upon that glorious 
monument. of genius ere&ed by the great Newton, and have 
heen fhaimefully baffled in every attempt. Mr. Mafficre is not 
more fortunate than the adventurers who preceded him ; nor 
need we be furprifed at his failure, as he affures Us, that he 
has not. been regularly trained to the art which he profeffes ; 
which, indeed, is evident from the ftranger manner in which he 
makes his approaches. He informs the reader of little lefs than 
that “his: book as the.joint iffme of indolence and ignorance ; 
that be has: written upon fcieutific. matters without any know- 
ledge. of fcience ; and affaulsed the Newtonian philofophy, with- 
cut knowing. any. more. of the principles than are contained in 
the fuperficial elements. of Mr. Voltaire,‘ For my part, 
fays he, who am no calculator, I cannot bear, without in- 
jury to my pride, that a merchant’s clerk, with no other know- 
ledge than a little arithmetic, fhall bécome a better philofo- 
pher than ‘me who have ftudied for two years under a pe- 
ripatetic ‘philofopher, and have made myfelf acquainted with 
the 
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the categories of Ariftotle, univerfals, udications, abfolute ac- 
cidents, and fubftantial forms.” There is fome humour in this 
obfervation, but it is founded upon a miftaken fuppofition that 
Newton’s principles are reared on calculation. in 
This writer alledges, that he, was pleated on the firft/perufal 
af the Newtonian fyftem, to feefuch a variety ‘of phatomena 
explained on principles fo ‘fimple, and_all dediicedt® from the 
fame caufe, altho’ that caufe was occult. ‘Bat this pleafure va- 
nifhed on a fecond reading, and he was fhocked at the “dbfurdity 
of employing.the fame principle « of attraétioa ‘as the’ caiife why 
heavy bodies tend to the center of thé earth, and the heavenly 
bodies move in their orbs. ‘“ It‘is impoftible; fays he, that a 
being fo rare, fubtile,and devoid of folidity as attractive matter, 
fhould produce fuch rapid violent motion on bodies fo' far dif- 
tant, fo vait and unwieldy as the planets.” The caufe appears 
to him to be,no way proportioned to the effect, |“ He pretends 
to be aftonifhed at Newton’s felf-contradition in making cen- 
tcifugal a@ as an auxiliary to projectile foree. He 'caii' eafily 
conceive that a body faall-move ina circle. in confequence of 
the firft impulf it has received, and have a continual tendency 
to the center; but that this. body fhould move in an ellipfis 
in confequence of the impulfe and centripetal tendency, is to him 
a myftery ; for at certain periods of the revolution, it would be 
nearer the center than at others, and of neceffity the centripetal 
force would prevail. This much is fufficient to convince our 
philofophical readers, that Mr. Mafliere’s whole motive in wri- 
ting this critique was to raife fuch obje@ions as the Newtonian 
Jadies of France fhould not be able to refute: for fure we are, 
that few of the male-philofophers of either nation will beat. a 
lofs to difcover, that nothing can be more true than. the:honeft 
confeffion with which he fets out——‘* That he treats of fcientific 
matters without the leaft knowledge of fcience.”-—All his cavils, 
indeed, are the refult of profound ignorance inftead of pro- 


found thinking. 
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Art. 14. A Difcourfe on the Cultivatien of Wap hl Barren 
Lands. Tranflated from the French of the Marquis! De Tur- 
billy, for the Benefit of the Farmers of Great Britain und lre- 
land, «where thefe uncultivated: Lavids 100 mich abouxd. nferibed 
to the Hon. Thomas Cholatindeley, Bigs” ape a Sen. 
Pr. 25. 6d. Dodfley. qi 


HIS Chefhire farmer addreffes his publication ‘to the 
gentleman mentioned :in:the title page, with, the nfanly 


freedom of a true Britifh yeoman, tempered, with more, polite- 
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nefs than we fhould expeé from his profeffion. After fone 
genteel compliments to his patron, he obferves, that in ancient 
days foreign .conquefts entailed foreign luxury on the conque- 
rors; in our happier times we have beat the French into a love 
of agriculture, and our foldiers will return home not’ fops but 
farmers. He acquaints us,-that the marquis de Turbilly, au- 
thor of the little treatife which our fenftble farmer has natura- 
lized, was an old officer in ‘the French fervice, who poffeffed a 
{mall patrimonial ettate, to which he retired at the’clofe of every 
campaign during the lait war, in order to give direGions for 
cultivating and imprevinghis lands, agreeable to the methods 
he had feen fuccefsfuily praifed in other countries. * When 
the war was over he quitied the fervice, retired into the coun- 
try, and purfued his plan of improvement fo happily, as to be 
at this day pofleffed of avery ample fortune.’ In his travels the 
marquis bent his genius to the good of fociety, and examined 
improvements in husbandry, with that fpirit of curiofity and 
attention, natural to a lover of agriculture, and eager to pro- 
mote an art of fo much confequence to individuals and the‘pub- 
lic. His labour met with its reward in the increafe of his own 
fortune, and the general good he has done by a treatife which 
hath revived the applaufe of the judicious in his owit county, 
and is approved by the intelligent in Great Britain. , 
The treatife is divided into two parts; the firft of which com-: 
prehends the practica] operations, arid the different methods ‘of 
treating wafte lands, whether the foil be. bad, indifferent, or 
good. The fecond part contains a variety of matter, both 
pradical and {peculative ; though the latter has the ftriGeft re- 
gard to analogical reafoning, and is, properly fpeaking, a feries 
of dedu€tions from approved experiments. Only the firft of 
thefe is now exhibited by the Englifh tranflator, poflibly as a 
trial of the fuccefs of the publication, and to fee how a trea- 
tife, written from aétual experience, will be relifhed at atime 
when the prefs is daily pouting out compilations, and propofals. 
for compilations, by authors who never poffeffed a foot of land, 
except in the bleak common of Parnaffus, and can fcarce diftin- 
guiih a plough-fhare from a mattock. We cannot enter upon 
particulars, as we profefs ourfelves no adepts in agriculture ; 
but from the good fenfe and perfpicuity, fo vifible in the per- 
formance, we think it may be fafely recommended to the atren- 
tion of landed gentlemen. Neither can we determine, whether 
the Englifh technical phrafes, intrqduced in the teanflation, ex- 
prefs jufily the meaning of the original; but as thefe relate 
chiefly to initrumenis and utenfils.of husbandry, a little expe- 
rience will correét any errors which may have crept into the la- 


bours of our Chehhire farmer. 
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Art, + A re reatife concerning “Biiciens Afiaion: : In ae Parts.. 
Part. I. Concerning the Nature of the Affections, and their Impor-. 
tance in Religion. Part I. Shewing what are no certain Signs 
that religious Affeions are gracious, or that they are mot... Part 
II]. Shewing what are drflinguifbing Signs of truly gracious and 
holy Affeions. By th: late Rev. Jonathan Edwards,.4, M. and 
Prefident of the College of New Jerfey. Abridged 4 Waliame 

Gordon. 12m0, Pr. 25. 6d. Field, ~~ 


‘This writer undertakes a difficult and ufeful tafk, namely, 
to diftinguith between counterfeit religious appearances, and 
Subftantial marks of a new nature ; between the general exercifes , 
of true piety, and the falfe workings of an’ enthufiaftic imagi- 

nation ; and between the circumftantials and the efentials, in the’ 
believer’s experience. The reviewers are not qualified to 
judge, whether the figns given by this well-meaning writer be 
charaeriftical ; but the publication is fo feafonable, that we 
think it our duty to recommend it at a period, when the work- 
ings of the fpirit have rifen to a degree of phrenzy, and given 
birth to a variety of the moft abfard fectarifts. | 


Art. 16. The Female Pilgrim, or, the Travels of Hephzibah, an- . 
der the Similitude of a Dream: In which is given, an biftorical . 
Account of the Pilgrim’s Extra&, and a Defcription of her native, 
Country, with the State of the Inhabitants thereof, Fe. Se, Ta 
terfperfed with Variety of Reflections, Dialogues; Songs, Se. The 
Whole caleulated equally for Inftruétion and’ Entertatumént, and. 

‘ fuited to all Capacities. Illuftrated with Copper-plates. Ta 
which is added, by the Author of the Spiritual Magazine, a Sup- 
plement to the Female Pilgrim, or, thé Travelt of Evangeliftus. » 
8vo. Pr. 75. Johnfon. 


This allegory is fo much out ‘of the common way of font, 
that we mutt acknowledge ourfelves no competent judges of the 
merit of the performance, or the defign of the author, 


Art..17. The Matrons, Six Short Hiftories. Sve. Pr. 35. 
Dodiey. 


Only the laft of thefe fix hiftories is probably new-to many 
of our readers. This, if we miftake not, alludes to the ye: 
fortunate end of a nobleman of diftinguithed abilities, d 
engaged in the oppofition té the miniftry of Sir Robert = 
pole. We may be miftaken in this conjeéture, though’ the ftory ° 
reminds us of that event from many particular incidents ; but» 
we cannot be wrong in affirming, that it is by much the moft 


tnterefting, and the beft told, in this little collection; which 
we 
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we are forry to find, from fo polite a batchelor as Mr. Dodfley, 
bears hard upon the reputation of the moft amiable part of the 


creation. 


Art. 18. Poems attempred in the Style of Milton. By Mr. John 
Philips. With a new Account of bis Life and Writings. 8vo. 
Pr,.2#. 6d. Tonfon. 


The Splendid Shilling, and the poem on'cyder, are fufficient 
to eternize the memory of this ingenious bard, whofe charatter 
appears to have been as amiable as his writings are pleafing. 
Sorry we are that fo neat and pretty an impreffion of his works, 
embellifhed with copper-plate, fhould be replete with typogra- 
phical blunders. 


Art. 19. Rules for bad Horfemen. Addreffed to the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Se. By Charles Thompfon, Ef; Pr. 
2s, Robfon. 


The author, in a genteel compliment, obviates the objection 
againft his addreffing to the fociety for the encouragement of 
arts, a treatife which pretends not to the merit of difclofing an 
invention. He writesfenfibly and intelligibly ; adopts no terms but 
fuch as are familiar to every man who ever croffed a horfe; and 
gives no directions but what are prefcribed by reafon. We may 
fuppofe that the late publication of the earl of Pembroke hath 
fuggefted fome hints to our writer ; the fame humane treatment 
of this generous animal, and mild foothing meafures, are re- 
commended. Here the inexperienced rider will meet with ufe- 
ful directions for mounting, difmounting, managing the reins, 
gaining a proper feat in the faddle, breaking the horfe of ftart- 
ing, and for fhoeing him in the manner moft likely to efcape 
corns and tender feet. We profefs ourfelves no adepts in horfe- 
manfhip; but thefe rules appear to us fo confonant to reafon, 
that we cannot help recommending them to our readers, whq 
are fond of this manly healthful exercife. — 


Art. zo. Letters to Tawo Great Men. The Firft to the Earl of 
E t: The Second to the Earl of B—e. In whichis a 


beautiful Anecdote concerning bis Majefly King George Ill. 8e, 
Pr. ts. Henderfon. 


Neither of the noble lords to whom thefe impertinent let- 
ters are addreffed, have much reafon to thank our writer for 


his ftale advice, and loathfome panegyric. 





Art, 
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- Art. 21. The Cocker’s Companion; or, a Treatife on the Royal Sport 
of Cock-Fighting. Digefted under the following Heads, viz. On 
the Choice of Cocks; on breeding them ; on dieting and ordering a 
Cock for Battle; on matching Cocks ; on preparing a Cock for Fight; 
on treating Cocks after Battle, and healing their We ounds ; ‘on curing 
Difeafes incident to all Birds of the Game. With RefleGions on 
Betting, (Sc... The Whole intended.to fen the Skilful, and infiru 
the, Ignorant, By William Wentworth, £4; 8qo0. Pr,. as. 
Williams. ats atid 


> 
t 
. 


From the fage preface to this treatife.on a barbarous diver- 
fion, the reader would take William. Wentworth, Efq3) for an 
amiable philofopher, ftudious to promote the innocent iplea- 
fures of the human fpecies, and difcover new fources of re- 
creation. The*trifling blundersin his Jearned Latin-quotations, 
only fhew that his mind was deeply employed, on.more impor- 
tant matters than grammatical purity, His cares extend. to 
the earlieft period of incubation ; and fo explicit are his rules, 
that we cannot help thinking he has devoted fome part uF his 
time to the very act of hatching. WE SED 


Art. 22. A Familiar, Poetical Epiftle to Mifs Latter, om hér Reture 
from London to Reading, Berks. 4to. Pr. 6d. “Nicholl. ° 


We cannot but approve of our poet’s intention to difcoun- 
tenance dulinefs, fatire, and feandal;.and that we may, contri- 
bute our mite to fo laudable.a purpofe, we exprefsly enjoin all 
our readers not to give themfelves the trouble of perufing this 
compliment to Mifs Latter, at the expence.of her, fex.. 3 


Art. 23. Poems: The Chitmey-Sweeper. and Laundrefi.. The 
Pra&ice of Phyfic. The Poetvat Guildhall. 410.) Pr. 6d. 
Flexney. esl id hidtge: 


In the laft of thefe pieces there. is a ludicrous igventory of 
the poet’s effects, which, we apprehend, is the only thing in 
the publication which can anfwer the writer’s intention of di- 
verting the reader. 7 3U ttt | 


Art. 24. The religious Government of a Family ; partituldrly theOb- 
ligation and Importance of a Family Worfbip. ‘In three Difcourfes. 
Preached at Carter-Lane. By Edward-Pickard. -8e0, Preis. 
Buckland. hee ak A +t 
The piety and good fenfe-of this writer, we hope,’ will pive 

weight to his argument. 


At. 
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Art. 25. 4 Second Warning to the World by the Spirit of Prophecy, 
in an Explanation of the Myfteries in the Feaft of Trumpets, on the 
Sfirft Day of the feventh Month, which will be celebrated in the 
New Ferufalem, between the Years 1762 and 1766. By Richard 
Clarke, Preacher of the Gofpel of the Ages, according to the Law 
and the Prophets. 4to. Pr. 2s. 6d. Townfend. 


This curious writer may be a prophet; but we will venture 
to affirm he is no conjurer: we venture therefore in our turn. 
‘to give him warning, that fuch another publication may pro- 


voke us to more afperity. 


Art. 26. A Sermon preached before the Honourable the Lord Mayor, 
the Aldermen, and Governors of the feveral Hofpitals of the City 
of London, at the Parifb Chureh of St. Bridget, on Wednefday 
in Eafter Week, April 14, 1762. By Lewis Bruce, D. D, 
Preacher of his Majefty’s Chapel in Somerfet-Houfe, and Chap- 
lain to the Lord Mayor. 4to. Pr.6d. Gardner. 


Although we are of opinion, the rage for endowing and fup- 
porting public foundations for the maintenance of the poor 
and infirm, hath rifen to an excefs dangerous to induftry and 
commerce, we cannot refufe our applaufe to this warm and fen- 
fible exhortation to charity, the moft amiable virtue of human 


nature. 


Art. 27. The Country Seat: or, Summer-Evening Entertainments. 
Tranflated from the French. 2 Vols. 1zmo. Pr. 5s. Lownds. 


This a a harmlefs jeu a@’e/prit, in which the writer has un- 
folded fome bloffoms of genius. ~ . | 


Art. 28. An Effay on Happine/s. In Four Books. 4to. Pr. 25. 6¢. 
ay Dodfley. : | 


It is an inftance of modefty in the author of this performance, 
to call that an efflay, which is indeed a regular poem in blank 
verfe, of confiderable merit. It is a well executed, and new at- 
tempt, to confirm and ftrengthen the amiable impreflions which 
every truly pious and benevolent man is inclined to receive of 
the deity, and of his fellow-creatures. It is introduced by three 
letters from the author to his friend, explaining the nature of 
his plan, and obviating the obje€tions that may be made to the 
manner in which it is executed. Thefe letters are replete with 
good fenfe, erudition, and true criticifm. 

The firft book comprehends a proof that benevolence is the 
true fource of happinefs ; and defcribes the happinefs of man 
in his primitive ftate. 

In the fecond book the poet relates the fall of man, and in- 


troductien of moral evil by falfe felf-love: then he expatiates 
on 




















. 
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on the train of natural evils, internal and external, refulting 
from it: the neceffity of this confequénce,’ of ‘natural upon 
moral evil : the juftice, the mercy of this difpenfation. After 
a warm and poetical addrefs to the Deity, he enlarges upon the 
vanity and wretchednefs of worldy and felfith purfuits;, plea 
fures, riches, and honours. 

We with we had room to gratify the reader. with fome beau- 
tiful pictures which this book contains, particularly the. portraits 
of falfe pleafure and ambition ; or to analyze the phiJofophy, by, 
which the feveral parts of the work are connected. , 

The third book accounts for the produétion of good out of 
evil, by the Divine Providence ; and, difplays the bright fide of 
human life, as improved by the principle of benevolence, . 

The fourth, and laft book, demonftrates thie efficacy of reafon 
and virtue in promoting happinefs, ;which: religion finally etta- 
blithes in the love of God. .. This, though. the moft pious and 
theological, we take to be the leaft poetical of the whole. 

The work is illuftrated with notes, philofophical.and theolo- 
gical; and is, upon the.whole, in our | APanHAN, highly. worthy 
of the public regard. 


Art. 29. Invincible Reafons for the Earl of | Bute’s immediate Rofe: 
nation of the Minifiry, Ina Letter to that Nobleman. Sve. Pr. 
1s. Mariner. ~ | 


dn this pamphlet, we think, we; recognize the hand'of a fa- 
cetious wag, who has formerly {ported in the fame kind of ird- 
ny upon a former 'm+——r, whofe condu& he now feems to 
condemn. The piece:isa wellturned compliment,to the earl 
of B—e, interfperfed with imdny hitter farcafms upow his pro, 
fefled adverfaries, and:a great number of, fhreqd and fatirical 
obfervations upon theinconftancy, follys:anth ingratitude of the 
vulgar. We are forry to fee. the author has admitted fome 
{trokes of perfoual fatire, and endeavewred to ridicule natural 
infirmities, a fpecies of hoftility in was which, we think, 
RO provocation can excule. |: it 4 od 


Art. 30. A genuine ‘Letter from Paul Gilchrit Eq; Merchant at - 
Petersburgh, to Mr. Saunders, ix Londons: Giwixy @ particu: 
lar and cixcumftantiak Accaunt, of the. great. Rewalution in Ruflia, 

and the Death of Peter IL. the late Emperor, Iu which that very 
extraordinary Affair is fetiu a true Light: To svbich is added, A 
feort Account of the Goustrument, Religion, Laws, and ohent: 

| tants of that. Nation, 8va.. Pr. is, Williams, . 


The only gratification which a curious reader will receive 
from this genuine letter, is the feeing conneétéd, im one detail, 
the various reports related in the public-papers; concerning the 


late extraordinary revolution in Ruffia. 
To 
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To the Auruors of the Carricas Review. 


GENTLEMEN; 


AM not a knight-errant, ready armed and accoutred at all 

Points, to fally out in the caufe of every hairfore ‘writer 
who thinks himfelf injured or aggrieved. My near atrachinent 
however to Mr. Farneworth (whofe new tranflation of Machi- 
avel’s works you have fpoken of, with a whimfical mixture of 
cenfure and praife in your laft Review) obliges me to expoftu- 
late a little with you upon that article; which, I hope, gentle- 
men of your profeffed candour ‘and impartiality will take ia 
good part, and impute to the tendernefs I feel for the reputa- 
tion of a friend, whom his declining ftate of health will not at 
prefent allow to fpeak for himfelf. 

You fay then, in the firft place, that ** the reverend and learned 
tranflator has removed that chaos of rubbifh which had over- 
whelmed his author through the fault of divers commentators, 
and reftored him to his primitive luftre and purity ; that he has 
annexed notes, which thew how well he underftands his author, 
and how deeply converfant he is with ancient and modern learn- 
ing.” Very handfome, I confefs! But have you not lamed 
your compliment, by adding what follows, viz. ** In his lan- 
guage he has always preferved the gravity, but does not always 
rife to the dignity of his original. He wants that fpirit; con- 
cinnity, and energy of fublime, which often elevate Machiaveb 
above his fubje&t. We refer chiefly to the Hiftory of Florence, 
in which, contrary to the fentiments of ‘moft critics, we are of 
opinion Machiavel has diftinguifhed his genius in a particular 
manner. We have perufed acopy of this work in Latin, which 
we fhould not be affiamed to compare with Livy or Tacitus in 
purity of ftile, regularigy of compofition, fublimity, reflection, 
and every other requitie of hiftory.. Certain paffages of this 
we have compared with the Englith tranflation ; and whether it 
be that one has encreafed, while the other has diminifhed the 
value of the original, we will venture to fay that the Latin 
greatly delerves the preference. At the fame time that Mr, 
Farneworth will be read with pleafure by all thofe who can be 
Satisfied with a perfpicuous, ftrong, and nervous diction.” . 

Now what occafion had you, gentlemen, to go fo far out of 
your province, only to draw an invidious parallel betwixt Mr. 
Farneworth’s tranflation and an old Latin one, a fragment. of 
which Mr, Farneworth gives fome account of himfelf, vol. I. 
p- 714? If a parallel of any kind was abfolutely neceffary, would 
it not have been a fairer meafure to have given fome paflage at 


length out of the original ; the fame out of the Latin tranfla- 
tion, 


a 
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tion, as well as the old Eoglifh one; and laftly, out of Mr. 
Farneworth’s : after which, = public having weighed the ref- . 
pective merit or demerit of every one, might have pafled judg- | 
ment for itfelf, as you have done? 


Interdum valgus re&um videt. 


You allow Mr. F, to have generally preferved the gravity of. 
his author, and that his diction is ftrong, nervous, and perfpi- 
cuous. Whenever that is the cafe, I am {ure a writer of hiftory 
or politics, cannot fall much fhort of the mark in point of ftile. 
Hiltory is not to be garnifhed out as kickfhaws are, with jefla- 
mines and honey-fuckles; like a good piece of Englith roatt beef, 
it needs no other fuccour, to makeit fufficiently toothfome, than 
a little fimple horfe-radifh. Befides, where is that fpirit, con- 
cinnity, elegance, and energy. of fublime, to be found in the. 
original, which fo often elevate Machiavel above his fubje&? It 
is allowed, that Mr, Farneworth was thoroughly acquainted 
with his author; and yet he does not feem to have met with. 
them; for he complains in his preface, “that the ftile of the, 
author (notwithftanding the encomiums which have been be- 
{towed upon him in that refpec&t by fome writers) is generally 
fhort, broken, fententious, and hard to conneét in common 
periods ; that his tranfitions are fudden; his meaning often 
deep, abftrufe, and intricate; his argumentation clofe and fe- 
vere : but fays great care has been taken to elucidate his mean- 
ing, to explain dark and difficult paffages, to connect his pe- 
riods, and to give his arguments their full fcope, by the addi- 
tion of notes, differtations, and plans, where they feemed ne- 
ceflary ; and that if he has now and then indulged himfelf 
in a moderate and reafonable ule of circumlocution, he hopes. 
it will be excufed, fince it would otherwife have been impoffible 
to do the author juftice. ”—Thus far, Mr. Farneworth. —lI can 
likewife bear witnefs myfelf, that pon looking o¢cafionally 
fometimes into the original, I have found fix or feven periods 
(and often more) in the fame page, beginning with and. Now 
what difficulties thefe muft bring upon a tranflator, and how 
confiftent they are with elegance and concinnity, muft be fitb- 
mitted to the judgment of others. As to that fpirit and energy 
of fublime, which you fay often elevate Machiavel above his 
fubject, and in which Mr. Farneworth is fuppofed to have failed, 
I cannot difcern any marks “of them. ‘The fpeeches and ha- 
rangues in the Hiffory of Florence, it is true, are, for the moft 
part, weighty and moving, and there is 4 favour of the pathe- 
tic'in the latt chapter of the Prince, as well as at the conclufion 
of the Art of War, which have been properly kept up in Mr. 
Farneworth’s tranflation. 


5 Concernin zg 
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‘Concerning the Latin copy which you fhould not be afhamed 
to compare with Livy or Tacitus, in ‘purity of ftile, regularity 
of -compofition, fublimity, reflection, and every requifite of hif- 
tory, I have nothing to fay, for I never faw it; bat I will ven-- 
ture to affirm, that Mr. Farneworth -has na occafion to be 
afhamed of having his tranflation compared either with that or 
any other in any poeatey ; and that he ought fo think himfelf. 
not a little obliged to thofe that Would take that tafk upon 
themfelves, for their own fatisfa@tion afd that of the public. 

‘I might add, if it was neceffary, that the expreffion i is ‘very 
like lord Bolingbroke’s, who, {peaking of Davila in his fifth 
letter, fays, ** Davila, a noble hiftorian firély, and one whom 
I fhould not feruple to confefs equal to Livy in many refpeds, as" 
I fhould not fcruple to prefer his countryman Guiceiardini to 
Thucydides in every refpe@, &c.” ‘The reft of the paffage may 
be feen at large fi Me. Farneworth’s preface to liis tranflation of 
Davila, of aki you have made very honourable mention, in- 
deed, in your Review for February (I. think) 758. lb an- 
fwer to yout aft remark, let‘it! fuffice'to fay, that few authors 
are re@d with pi/afuré, when’ the readet is only barely Jatisfied. — 

If ‘there fhould’be room for thefe ftriftares in your next, or 
any other fibfequent Review, I maKe'no doubt of your candout 
and generofity in inferting them, and am, Gentlemen, 

Aug. 19, 1762. Your moft humble fervant, 


*, The Critieal Reviewers are obliged to H, F. whole aga 
they cannot but regard as a compliment paid to their candour. 
That applanfe is ever the moft fincere, which is tempered with 
fome degree of cenfure. We refpeét Mr. Farneworth’s abilities ; 
we think the public greatly obliged to him for his judicious tran- 
flation of fo valuable an author ; but we fee no reafon to alter 
our fentiments, Should our readers -be of a different opinion, 
they are. at liberty to follow the judgment. of the letter-writer, 
and to prefer the Englifh tranflation even to the original. 


Art. 32. An Effay upon Ozconomy. By Dr. Watkinfon 


We think ourfelves obliged to take notice of the third edition 
of this little, ingenious treatife,,on.account af the feveral alte- 
rations and.amendments made by the. author, whofe. greateft 
pleafure,. and principal ftudy, appears to be the prompting vir- 
tue, and the felicity of his fellow-creatures. 





—7T 


*° Inthe firft Article of our laf Review, Notice ought to bave 
been taken of the elegant Edition, which Mr. Millar bas publifbed, 
of the Works of the late ingenious Henry Fielding, &/7; in Four 
Volumes, 4to. Royal Paper, Price bound 5 1. 55. 
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